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THERE were six dry goods stores in the 
thriving village of Denham, but the one which 
had more custom than all the others put together 
stood on Main Street, opposite the town-pump 
and the public square, with the big elm-tree in 
front of it. In the shade of this broad green 
tent, summer muslins and ribbons made a gay 
show through the plate-glass windows on a 
bright morning in early June. The stone flag- 
ging, laid down at the expense of the proprietor 
in front of his building, in lieu of the brick 
pavements which were the fashion all over the 
rest of the town, had been swept and washed 
by sunrise. A new awning, checked blue-and- 
white, and bound in scarlet scallops, was rolled 
back against the wall over the door, ready to 
be lowered when the afternoon sun should 
threaten the delicate colors of lawns, prints, 
and silks. Immediately above the folded can- 
vass was a sign—a blue ground lettered with 
gilt—‘‘ Ext~¢u Emmetr.”’ No “Co.” Elihu 
Emmett owned store and stock; bought the 
goods and sold them—a large proportion with 
his own hands—and pocketed the profits. Very 
fair profits, too, if one might judge by the 
handsome store, the large and varied assort- 
ment upon the shelves, and the pretty house 
up-town, presided over by Mrs. Emmett. Very 
fair profits, if the merchant’s face were an 
index t@the state of his worldly affairs. 

It was sunny as the morning, as he stood be- 
hind the counter, waiting upon a lady customer, 
keeping an eye upon the movements of his 
three nimble clerks, while he seemed to devote 
himself to the will and pleasure of his especial 
charge. A dapper man was Mr. Elihu Em- 
mett ; neat, but not to foppishness, in his dress ; 
clean-limbed and clean-faced; with a fresh, 
wholesome complexion, and sparkling blue 
eyes that looked straight into yours when he 
spoke. He was president of the Denham 
branch of the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion, director in the Denham bank, aiid a lib- 





eral subscriber to all church and town charities, 
besides being the best-hearted man in the world. 
He had been seen to step around a beetle 
crawling on the sidewalk to avoid crushing it, 
and would not keep dogs because he had heard 
they could not be managed without an occa- 
sional use of the whip. Mr. Cowper would 
have taken him to his heart at sight ; my Uncle 
Toby clapped him on the back, and pressed 
him to stay to dinner; and our Mr. Bergh in- 
vited him, with tears of delight, to join him 
in a pleasure stroll through the Brooklyn pan- 
demonium of swill-fed cattle and beastly milk- 
men. The very sound of his voice, cheery and 
brisk, but never loud, bespoke an easy con- 
science and lively interest in the welfare of his 
fellows. 


‘‘T am sorry your stay in our village will be 
so brief,’”’ he was saying to his customer. 
‘‘Mrs. Emmett informed me last evening that 
you were intending to leave us in a day or two. 
Denham is very lively, and, we think, rather 
pretty in summer.”’ 

‘Tt is a beautiful place, and I have had a 
delightful visit here. I wish it were in my 
power to make it longer.” 

‘** Your impressions of Denham could hardly 
fail to be agreeable,” continued Mr. Emmett, 
modestly. ‘‘Five yardsof the Nainsook did you 
say, Mrs. Bland? As Judge Meadows’ guest, 
you seé our society at its best. Ah! Good- 
morning, Doctor Arden! Glad to see you 
back !’”’ as a young gentleman entered the store. 
‘‘T hope you are well?” 

‘Quite well, thank you!’’ 

Mrs. Bland had turned her head rather 
quickly at Mr. Emmett’s address to the stran- 
ger, and watched him with evident curiosity as 
he passed to the other end of the store to pur- 
chase some white handkerchiefs. Mr. Emmett 
noticed her intent gaze, and, if her object was 
to have a fair view of the doctor, favored it. 

** When did you return, sir?’’ he asked. 

Doctor Arden, in glancing around, showed 
the lady a fine, intelligent countenance, with 
sensitive lines betokening quickness of feeling, 
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as well as of thought. An attractive physiog- down. He is my family physician (that is a 
nomy altogether, albeit somewhat grave just lovely pattern, madam), and so far from dis- 
now, and not lighting up readily at the mer- , trusting him on account of this one mistake, I 
chant’s friendly overtures. ' mean to employ him while he remains in Den- 
‘* Last evening,”’ he returned, briefly. | ham. I do hope he will not be so weak as to 
** You had @ pleasant journey, I trust?” yield to the pressure of popular censure and 
$s ‘3 did.” seek another home. These stories travel with 


r. Emmett. took a longer time than was one when he attempts to get away from them.”’ 
5 to measure and cut off the Nainsook, “It is very unfortunate,” answered Mrs. 


and restored the piece of muslin to its drawer | Bland, seriously. ‘The condemnation is gen- 
before he disturbed his customer’s survey of | eral, then?” 
the physician, who did not speak again except | Mr. Emmett looked sadly heroic. ‘I wish I 
to ask the price of the half-dozen handker- could say ‘no.’ Scarcely an hour passes in 
chiefs he selected. Mrs. Bland seemed absent- | which I have not to take up the cudgels in his 
minded, and unconscious that the pause in her | behalf, my opponents being among my best 
transactions would have been awkward to a _ customers, too. Butif friendshipis worth any- 
diffident man, annoying to a busy one. Being | thing, it should sustain one through trials of 
neither bashful nor impatient, Mr. Emmett this sort. Only this morning I argued vainly 
filled up the interval by folding together the | with a gentleman who would have it that Ar- 
scattered articles on the counter between them, den ran away to escape the immediate conse- 
to make room for her next order. Shecame quences of his mistake—‘ homicide,’ he called 
to herself after watching Doctor Arden to the it. Why, as I told him, the idea is preposter- 
store door, started, blushed, and would have ous. The doctor is no coward. I would have 
apologized had not her salesman tacitly ignored | asserted this even had I not been aware of the 
the need of explanation. _ Teal reason of his absence. I have kept his 
“Cambric insertings and edges, if you secret until now, but I shall impress upon him 
please,’’ she said, and for five minutes the talk | at the earliest opportunity the expediency, the 
ran entirely upon these. almost necessity, of disclosing it. This is not 
“Did I understand you to call that gentle- | his first expedition of the kind by very many. 
man ‘ Doctor Arden ?’”’ she said, when her se- | There is good and sufficient cause why he 
lection was made. should find the city of B——— very attractive 
“ Yes, madam, Doetor Henry Arden ; one of | just now.”’ 
our rising physicians, if not the best in our Mrs. Bland’s countenance changed, and not 
place.” pleasantly, at his meaning smile. 
‘*T think I have heard of him before,’’ the ** There is a lady in the case, then ?’’ 
lady said, as if making an effert to remember “You are right, madam. I do not see why 
where. I should hesitate to speak of what is known to 
“No doubt, madam, no doubt. He is very | fewin Denham besides my wife and myself. 
popular in Denham. You could not stay here | The lady in question is a relative of Mrs. En- 
many days without hearing his praises. That | metts; a charming girl, and, what is not ob- 
is’’—lowering his voice slightly—‘‘this could | jectionable to a young professional man, an 
not have been, a month since. An unfortunate | heiress in her own right. Butif she were ten- 
error of judgment—I will never believe it was | fold more attractive and wealthy than she is, 
anything more culpable—has awakened some | she would do wisely to choose him. There 
prejudice against him of late. One of his pa- | have been few nobler men created than Harry 
tients, a lady, died about three weeks ago. | Arden.” 
She had been under his care for a year, and, The last words caught the ear of an old gen- 
although a sad invalid, her state did not alarm | tleman who was just leaving the store. With 
her friends until within a month, when her | a dark flush upon his cheek, he came back a 
husband insisted upon calling in a consulting | few steps, and, apparently not observing that 
physician. It appeared upon his examination | the lady was a stranger, said, in a vofte thick 
that an operation, comparatively simple and | with passion :— 
painless, should have been performed some “You are trying the effect of your patent 
months earlier, which would probably have | whitewash upon that case, still, are you, Em- 
saved her life. As it was, the matter had gone | mett? It’sofnouse. All the bleaching mil!s 
too far... So seon as this decision was given, | in Christendom can’t change it. Itis « bleck 
Arden left town for a fortnight, during which | and bloody business ; and I don’t believe it is 
time the poor creature expired in great agony. | the only one of that kind, if the truth were 
Her husband, in the violence of his grief, has | known.’’ He staggered out, shaking his fist 
said many harsh things; even made serious | and grumbling to himself. 
threats of prosecution for malpractice. I hope, Mr. Emmett smiled reassuringly at’ Mie. 
however, the worst is over. Arden isa young | Bland’s shocked expression. 
man of talent and energy, and, as I tell him, ‘*He is hardly accountable for what he says, 
must bear this courageously until he lives it | poor old gentleman! Hé las never been in his 




















former spirits since the death of his only son, a 
yearago. He was one of the doctor's patients, 
and the father insists that Arden killed him, 
trying the effects of a new and powerful medi- 
cine upon him. Now, I grant that young doc- 
tors are sometimes rash, and that Arden may 
not be an exception, for he is ambitious and 
enterprising ; but an accusation of this kind 
ought to be hushed up by his friends, with“as 
little inquiry as possible. As if—I represented 
to old Mr. Rogers the other day—as if a physi- 
cian held the keys of life and death! The un- 
reasonable obstinacy of $ome people passes my 
comprehension. ”’ 

Mrs. Bland carried her shocked face out of 
the store, along the street, and back to her 
friend, Mrs. Meadows’ house. She had but 
one question more to ask before making up & 
positive verdict. 

“‘Mr. Emmett waited upon me in person,”’ 
she said, with assumed earelessness, to her 
hostess. ‘He was very attentive, and full of 
chat upon various subjects.’ 

‘*T suppose so,” said amiable Mrs. Meadows. 
‘*He is always polite und kind, a most desir- 
able person to deal with.” 

“He is a man of character, of fair reputa- 
tion, is he?” queried the guest, hesitatingly. 

“By all means,” with a surprised air. 
“Thoroughly reliable in all respects, and ex- 
ceedingly popular, the best-hearted creature 
in the world, and an active member of our 
church.”’ 

On his way up-town that evening, this valu- 
able member of society overtook Doctor Arden, 
walking slowly, as if weary or depressed, his 
head bent slightly and his hands behind him. 

*** Away with melancholy !’”’ eried the bene- 
factor of the down-trodden, putting his arm 
about the other’s shoulders. ‘‘Nor doleful 
changes ring’ upon the unstability of popular 
favor. There are a few stanch friends who 
will stand by you, my dear boy, to the bitter 
end. Never mind the thousand-and-one tales 
that oecupy Rumor’s tongues to-day. I have 
faith in *you to believe that you will triumph 
over your enemies yet, if their name # legion. 
Nota word of thanks,”’ seeing the doetor about 
to speak. ‘AsI tell them—one and all—my 
defence of you is an act of simple justice to one 
whom I believe to have been foully wronged.” 

“Your sympathy outruns my need,” replied 
Doctor Arden, coldly. He never met Mr. 
Emmett’s effusiveness with corresponding 
warmth ; but his tone and manner, now, were 
repellant, and would have checked a less good- 
hearted man. “I suppose you allude to the 
groundless report that my ignorance or neglect 
caused Mrs. Elber’s death. Since the gossips 
have tickled your ears with this story, I may 
as well state in return that Doctor Winthrop, 
Doetor Stewart, and myself had a consultation 
npon her case ten months ago, and urged the 
necessity of an operation, to which neither she 
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nor -her husband would consent. if Doctor 
Grandon, who saw her for the first time three 
weeks before her death, and to. whom the case 
was then transferred, omits to state this fact, 
it is not because he does not know of it as well 
as does Elber himself. They have their rea- 
sons for withholding it, no doubt. These I do 
not pretend to understand or to discuss.’’ 

“‘Elber was too stingy to pay the expenses 
of the operation, of course,”’ rejoined the chip- 
per merchant; ‘‘and Grandon’s bitter jealousy 
of youis no secret. But, as I reason with the 
warmest advocates of both, truth is mighty, 
and must prevail in the end. My constant 
and earnest prayer is that you may be sus- 
tained in the fiery furnace.”’ 

Doctor Arden moved impatiently. It may 
have been a shrug of disdain of his accusers. 
It looked like an attempt to dislodge the em- 
bracing arm. Mr. Emmett tightened his hold. 

“Yes, I fight valiantly for you upon this 
ground. Nobody shall, with impunity, assail 
a friend in my hearing. I was in the thick of 
a battle when you came into the store to-day. 
The lady I was talking with is a visitor at 
Judge Meadows’. Didn’t you see how she 
stared at you? Quite as if you were a con- 
victed murderer. I could not attract her atten- 
tion while you remained. She had heard all 
about you, it seems, at Judge Meadows’. I was 
a little surprised and grieved at that. I did 
think you could trust the judge’s discretion and 
Mrs. Meadows’ kindness of heart. But one of 
the blessings of adversity is that it separates 
the gold from the dross—false friends from 
true. And Judge Meadows, influential though 
he is, must be made to see that he cannot make 
public opinion any more than old Rogers can. 
He blew out frightfully about you to-day before 
a storeful of people. I came in for a share of 
his abuse for my defence of you—an act of 
simple justice, as I said, nothing more, nothing 
less, and, therefore, not worth the mention. 
He called me a*patent whitewashing machine, 
or something of that kind, warning me that no 
bleaching mill could wash out blood-stains. 
He really terrified me, he was so violently 
abusive—not for myself; he cannot hurt me.” 

“Tt would be folly to regard the maudlin 
talk of a crack-brained old man, who has not 
drawn a sober breath these ten years,” said 
the doctor, with a short laugh. “As for the 
rest of my so-called friends, I have no present 
intention of cutting my throat because I have 

seovered that there are a few dozen more 
whited sepulchres in the world than I thought. 
Don’t trouble yourself, or waste your valuable 
time in defending me, I beg. 1 am apprehen- 
sive of the effect of this perpetual excitement 
upon your digestion. Good-evening! My way 
lies down this street.” 

“It is lamentable te see how this wretched 
business has soured him,’’ said Mr. Emimett, at 
the tea-table, where, besides his*wife and two 
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children, was a couple of young ladies, near 
neighbors, who had a way of dropping in once 
or twice a week to eat Mrs. Emmett’s suppers, 
and hear the news from her husband. “But 
who can wonder at it? Those who started the 
report have a fearful responsibility upon them. 
He is almost beside himself, bent upon revenge, 
and full of invectives against those who have 
injured him. Nething that I could urge in ex- 
tenuation of men, who, accustomed to weigh 
evidence impartially, cannot be moved from a 
conscientious corielusion by mere violence of 
protestation, had the feast effect upon him. 
He will do himself more injury by this intem- 
perate and indiscriminate condemnation of all 
who do not openly espouse his cause than the 
Elbers will by any charges, however serious. 
It is hardly a libel to call old Dick Rogers a 
erack-brained sot; but, as I said to him, it is 
quite another thing to stigmatize such a man as 
Judge Meadows as a whited sepulchre.”” 

“* Did he say that?” ejacuiated Mrs. Emmett 
and her young friends in concert. “Oh, oh, 
oh gre 

“Don't be hard upon him,” replied the 
peacemaker, deprecatingly. ‘‘There is no 
nobler being upon this earth than Harry 
Arden. I ought to know it, for I am his 
friend, shall always be proud to count him as 
mine, if he was rather sharp upon me to-night, 
inclined to doubt me because I wanted him to 
exercise a little more charity in judgment and 
speech. If I were in his place, I am afraid I 
should feel as he does, and, perhaps, act worse. 
Who of us can rightly estimate the might of 
another’s temptation?’* . 

“You wouldn’t insult your best friend !’’ 
said Mrs. Emmett, warmly. ‘‘For my part, I 
have no patience with such childish bursts of 
temper. He never did appreciate the worth of 
your friendship, my dear. He seems, now, to 
understand and care as little for the benefit of 
your support of him in his present unhappy 
position. He is behaving very badly, in my 
opinion.”’ 

“And in mine,” chimed in both girls, one 
of whom was very intimate in Judge Meadows’ 
family. 

“My dear wife,” Mr. Emmett’s face was 
an illuminated commentary upon St. Paul’s 
*‘Blessed Three,”’ ‘‘if we only did good for the 
sake of the reward we are to receive in this 
life, who of us would help his brother bear his 
burden ?’’ 

It was inexplicable—a curious spiritual and 
moral phenomena, in fact—that, while the 
most popular man in the place was the zealous 
apostle of brotherly love, many—I may say, 
most of the Denhamites— were not ‘‘on terms’’ 
with their neighbors and kinspeople. But for 
a few days there was a semblance of unanimity 
upon one subject, at least. If here and there 
a timid voice was raised in behalf of Doctor 
Arden, it was»drowned in the general clamor 





of reprobation. Even Mr. Emmett’s sunny 
face was beclovded when the topie came up in 
his presence, and he shook his head sadly over 
the impossibility of setting a matter right that 
had once been allowed to get crooked. He 
still hoped Arden might be able to clear him- 
self in the eyes of the community, but every 
day made this less likely. 

The cause of all the commotion expressed his 
appreciation of the natural law commented 
upon by his champion in somewhat different 
language. 

‘* How slight a touchewill turn out to view the 
worst, and only the worst side of human na- 
ture,’’ he said, one afternoon, sitting in his 
lonely office, the gloom of a rising thunder- 
cloud making solitude more dismal, and deep- 
ening the current of his sombre musings. ‘‘A 
month ago I was on the topmost wave of popu- 
larity. Now, those who were loudest in their 
flatteries and offers of service are ready to 
brand me as a quack and a murderer. Yet no 
one will father the tale. Iam like one wasting 
blows upon the air in the dark. If I were to 
follow the dictate of instinct, I should, first of 
all, relieve my spleen by thrashing that smooth- 
tongued storekeeper, Emmett. That would 
give the charitable community the benefit of 
a new sensation. Yet the fellow is not worse 
than his neighbors. He only repeats what is 
told him, like the chattering magpie he is, with 
this difference—his feathered mates have a 
genius for hiding, while he can keep nothing 
to himself. He gabbles at my heels along the 
street with the pertinacity and volubility of a 
whole flock of geese.”” He laughed a little at 
the picture in his mind, then sighed heavily. 
“Poor Nellie! It would grieve her faithful 
heart to hear of all this. She never shall. 
Smoke without fire never obscures the atmo- 
sphere very long. I shall rise above this pack 
of mischief-makers, yet, make them ashamed 
at the recollection of their causeless tumult. 
A false report soon runs itself breathless.”’ 

His proverbial philosophy was broken in upon 
by the entrance of his office-boy with letters. 
The postmark upon one made his eye brighten, 
but the gleam was an anxious one as he noticed 
the address. 

“From her mother !’’ he murmured, in alarm, 
**Can Nell be sick?’’ He tore open the en- 
velope, which was directed in the stiff, minute 
characters our mothers thought ladylike :— 


Doctor ARDEN: I regret arceedingly the ne- 
cessity laid upon me by circumstances, over 
which I have no control, of annulling the con- 
ditional engagement which has heretofore ex- 
isted between my daughter Helen and yourself. 
Information, based upon authority which can- 
not be questioned, received by myself within the 

week, has convinced me of your unworthi- 
to become the husband of any good woman. 
You have abused our trust; been faithless to 
the most solemn pledges to Gop and to your 
fellow-creatures ; have been found wanting in 
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honor, truth, stability in al your relations in 
life. I learn, furthermore, that your punish- 
ment has already begun. Be sure it will not 
by until you have been made to wring out 
the lees of such bitterness as you have poured 
into the cups of others, who looked to you in 
blind, confiding dependence. My daughter 
will hold no further communication with you, 
whatever. The sooner a mistake is corrected 
the better. Your letters, ete., will be for- 
warded by express. JANE Harpy. 


The thunder-cloud burst without and within 
at the same moment; but it was not a bolt 
from heaven that struck down the proud man’s 
head, filled him with anguish, which found no 
expression in sarcasm or threat. 

When, two hours later, the office-boy came 
in again with a message from a poor woman at 
the other end of town—most of the calls for the 
doctor were from that class of patients, now-a- 
days—the poor fellow blundered in stating his 
errand, through confusion and terror on seeing 
the face his employer raised from his locked 
hands. 

“*He’s been hard hit by somebody,”’ he solilo- 
quized, as Doctor Arden picked up hat and 
gloves without a word, and went out like a 
man ina nightmare. ‘I should like to have 
the polishing off of the one as did it.” 

If he had read and understood Mrs. Hardy’s 
letter, he might have come to the conclusion 
that if polish implies hardness, the proposed 
operation was unnecessary. 

Three or four blocks from the office, Doctor 
Arden met Mr. Emmett. The shower had 
passed ; the air was fresh and sweet with the 
breath of unfolding flowers ; the leaves on the 
elm-boughs overhead glistened and danced 
after their bath; the blue-black clouds had 
changed to pear]-color, the gray to snow-white, 
and between their calm volumes were wide 
patches of tender blue. 

“*Beware of desperate steps. The darkest day 
(Live till to-morrow) will have passed away,”’’ 
quoted the friend of humanity, opening his 
arms in a sign-post figure, to bar the doctor’s 
progress. ‘Isn't it a luxury to live in such an 
hour as this? Just so your cloud will be dis- 
persed, after the storm has spent its fury. 
‘And only man is vile.” That line has been 
sounding in my ears all the way up-town. 
What pleasure creatures calling themselves 
human can find in preying upon their fellows’ 
reputation is more and more of a mystery to 
me. Ina hurry?” as the doctor tried to shove 
him aside. “I was just coming to see you. 
One of our little girls is slightly indisposed, 
and Mrs. Emmett would feel easier if you 
could find time to look in upon her this evening 
arin the morning. Thereisnoburry. Indeed, 
I don’t know that she really needs your ser- 
vices, but I want you to come. As I told Mrs. 
Michard, not ten minutes since, we mean to 
stand by and encourage you in every possible 
way so long as you feel yourself warranted in 
VOL. LXXXII.—33 





remaining here. Nobody shall say we helped 
drive you away. She was quite high with me 
on the subject ; thought it ‘bare-faced’ in you 
to ‘try and brazen it out,’ and all that sort of 
stuff, whereupon you may believe that she 
heard some very plain English. But, really, 
my dear Arden, you should treat this grave 
scandal with more consideration. Why, the 
story is assuming gigantic proportions—gi- 
gantic!”’ 

Doctor Arden forcibly closed the extended 
arms, as he would have handled a double- 
bladed jack-knife, lifted the pacificator out of 
his path, and strode right on, without having 
spoken a word during the interview. 

, “‘ Most extraordinary behavior !’’ related Mr. 
Emmett to the next friend he encountered. 
‘‘ His eyes were bloodshot, his whole appearance 
disordered. It was but too evident that he did 
not know what he was doing. His persecutors 
will have much to answer for if they drive him 
to drown his sorrows in the intoxicating bowl. 
Iam appalled at the prospect. We cannot be 
too careful, sir, too discreet in our manipula- 
tion of a fellowman’s reputation. Even alight 
word may drive a sensitive spirit to madness 
and to crime. Arden is a wreck, I fear a total 
wreck! Iam thankful his ruin does not lie at 
my door. Heaven is my witness how faithfully 
I have striven .to reclaim him.”’ 

It was dark when Doctor Arden returned to 
his office. After his charity call, he had. wan- 
dered into the country, he cared not, knew 
not in what direction, only that he wanted to 
escape from the sound and sight of man. He 
had walked far, for he was haggard with 
fatigue, and his boots clogged with clay, his 
ankles wet from the long grass through which 
he had waded, while burrs and bearded seed- 
vessels clung thickly to them. He struck a 
light, sat down, and began deliberately to pick 
them off, laughing low to himself. ‘They 
stick,’’ he said, with a vacant stare and smile. 
“One can’t go through weeds without getting 
full of them. There is no use trying.” 

There was a blood-red line on his forehead, 
left by the hat he had dragged low upon it; 
his hair was rough, his mien unnaturally quiet 
—an observer would have said dogged rather 
than desperate. Yet desperate he was. 
Through no fault of his, life had been robbed 
of purpose, of opportunity, and of hope. 
There was no longer a place for himin Den- 
ham, and the world was but Denham magni- 
fied. The same false friendships and causeless 
accusations, the like malignity, and incon- 
stancy, and persistency in cruelty—these were 
the weeds that grew rank and offensive every- 
where upon the broad face of the earth. And 
he was so tired. He had neither mother, fa- 
ther, nor sister. His brothers were grown 
men, his elders, with their own battles to fight. 
Shrewd, sensible citizens of the goodly town of 
B——, who would be easily consoled for his 
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loss by the reflection that, when there was no 
room for a man in society, no good business 
opening available for him, he was better off 
out of busy people’s way, and the aforesaid 
busy people certainly were not losers. While 
Nellie was true, he could get along without 
their sympathy and active demonstrations of 
affection. Her love invested him with sacred 
armor, through which no fatal dart could find 
its way. Now that she had given him up with- 
out hesitation, without inquiry, without com- 
punction, and without a farewell, his heart 
stood—a naked, shivering, bleeding thing—at 
the merty of every foe. Had he said, not six 
hours earlier, that his enemies should not pre- 
vail? That was while he had something for 
which to contend—before he read Mrs. Hardy’s 
letter. He cared as little for pride now as for the 
rest of the dead feelings that used to sway him. 

“T have no debts,” he said, presently, break- 
ing the silence, during which he had sat with 
his head upon his chest, his arms folded, and 
eyes fixed upon the opposite wall. “There is 
no need for me to make a will. The boys can 
divide my little hoard between them. I used 
to think I’d leave it all to her, if I died before 
we were married; but she wouldn’t have it, 
believing what she does. I wonder what they 
have told her. But that does not matter; she 
believed it. I’ll leave no sign behind me. 
‘Pp. P. C’s.’ are useless ceremonies except )e- 
tween acquaintances who prize,one another’s 
society.” He laughed again, a low, dreary 
sound as unlike mirth asiaugh could be. ‘I'll 
take myself quietly off—furnish but a meagre 
paragraph tothe Denham Uhronicle. I ought 
to have made a longer fight, I suppose people 
will say. Yet why? The end would have 
been all the same. One man cannot withstand 
a troop of wolves.” 

He was surprised to find, at last, that he had 
been dozing. He had not had eight hours sleep 
in four days. Three nights he had sat up with 
fever patients in the shanties along the unfin- 
ished railroad over the river. The fourth he 
had passed in bed, tossing wakefully to and 
fro, thinking, dreading, planning, until his 
brain rocked upon a hot sea of perplexities. 

“IT was actually dreaming, and of her,’’ he 
uttered, arising in angry astonishment. ‘“ That 
is a habit easily cured.’ 

He opened a drawer and took out a phial 
containing an almost colorless fluid, uncorked 
it, and put it to his lips. Half-crazed as he 
was, it was only a dim memory, a childish whim 
that arrested his action, not clear perception of 
the nature and consequences of the step he 
meditated. 

“I promised my mother on her death-bed 
that I would never lay me down at night with- 
out a prayer, and I have kept my word up to 
now. This will bea long sleep, too. I'll say 
‘Our Father, which art in Heaven,’ as I used 
to repeat it at her knee.” 





He set down the phial upon the edge of a 
letter his boy had put on the table while he 
was out, the only arrival by the evening mail. 
The tiny bottle tipped slightly, and he put out 
his hand to catch it. The address on the en- 
velope met his eye. 

“Good Heavens! Am I dreaming still?” he 


gasped, snatching it up. 


‘DEAREST Harry” (wrote Nellie) :—‘““Mam- 
ma has forbidden me ever to write to you again, 
but I have refused, for the first time in my 
life, to obey her. It is not right to condemn 
any one without a fair hearing of both sides of 
| the question. I certainly shall not so treat 





you. 
‘*My mother is very much displeased, and 
| more pained, by a story my aunt, Mrs. Bland, 
| of whom you have heard me speak, brought to 
| her last week. She stop n Denham for a 
| few days with her friend, Mrs. Meadows, on 
her way to visit us. While there, she went 
into the store of a Mr. Emmett to make some 
purchases, and you chanced to come in at the 
same time. I suppose she looked at you some- 
what curiously when the storekeeper called 
your name, for she knew of our engagement, 
and this Mr. Emmett began to talk about you. 
I wonder she should have suffered him to speak 
so freely, but she was already slightly ac- 
quainted with him, and knew him, she says, to 
be an excellent man, truthful and upright. He 
pe oe to on agg ae wend Sateane 
gossip respecting your ce patien 
etc., and also declared—this upon his own au- 
thority—that you were certainly engaged to be 
married to a ‘charming heiress’ in “2 
relative of his wife. e and Mrs. Emmett 
were your confidants in this interesting affair. 

“Now, Harry, dear, of course all this was 
wasted upon me, who knew-you so well. 
Mamma and Aunt Bland will have it that Iam 
blinded by my love for you. To me it seems 
it is they who are blinded and misled by preju- 
dice. I distrust the word of a man who is so 
moor to confide to a stranger the private affairs 
of his intimate friend, and this Mr. Emmett 
claimed to be very intimate with — praised 
you, ad nauseam,’ says Aunt Bland—takin 
your part bravely against your enemies. Suc 
praise is, to my notion, only the sugar coating 
of the poison pill. ‘Mr. Emmett may have 
erred in taste and judgment,’ says mamma 
‘yet have been truthful in all he said ;’ an 
Aunt Bland adds that Mrs. Meadows gave him 
an excellent character. She did not hear your 
name mentioned by Judge or Mrs. Meadows 
while in their house. If she had questioned 
them, instead of this Mr. Emmett, it is my 
belief she would have had a different tale to 
repeat to us. 

‘And here, again, I detect a weak point in 
herinformant’s testimony. If certain injurious 
reports touching recent events in your profes- 
sional life were as widely spread as he would 
have had her believe, it is ——— likely 
that she would have heard something of them 
from other of the townspeople, for she mingled 
freely with them. No, I do not credit this 
story of ge unworthiness, and this talkative 
merchant’s veracity. When you confirm it, I 
shall give you ae until then. Darling, 
do you think this letter dispassionate? Or that 
it has cost me nothing to write it? I shut my- 
self up in my room directly after breakfast and 
began it. It is now past noon. I have studied 
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to be calm, and to set the matter before you, 
as if neither you nor,I were personally inte- 
rested in it. But it has been hard work. My 
blood boils with indignation at the slanderous 
attacks upon you, and I long, how fervently I 
cannot tell you, to be with and comfort you, 
my noble, noble love. May He, who always 
defends the right, be your stay and guide! 
When I commit your cause to Him, I am strong 
and almost composed. 

“Do not think hardly of mamma. Most 
people consider her cold and stern. But she is 
very just, entirely conscientious in whatever 
she does, and she loves me dearly. On this 
account, will you not be patient, and correct 
the misapprehension into which she has been 
led by others? Understand, J need no expla- 
nations. Write to me just as usual. 

“Darling, can this Mr. Emmett (his name 
means a busybody of an ant, stealing corn to 
hoard for his own private delectation) can this 
Mr. Emmett be a good man? One who receives 
the sincere respect of the community in which 
he lives? oe I hear of him, and you 
may be sure have cross-examined Aunt 
Bland pretty thoroughly, reminds me of a say- 
ing of our old Scotch nurse, who reared us in a 
wholesome dread of scandal mongers: ‘The 
dog that will fetch a bone will carry one.’ It 
is a homely illustration, but a pertinent. Iam 

uite certain I shall never like Mrs. Meadows’ 
‘best-hearted man in the world.’ Do you? 

“T shall write again next week, according to 

custom, unless you forbid tt. Am I saucy? 
Forever, your faithful NELLIE.” 


Harry Arden was on his knees, sobbing like 
a child, before he reached the last line. This 
clear-headed, true-hearted woman he had 
doubted, had proved himself unworthy of her 
love and the sublime confidence she placed in 
him, by weakly succumbing to the first tempest 
of public disfavor. He for whom, and with 
whom she was ready to stand up against the 
world’s contempt and curses, had nearly stained 
his soul with self-murder, insulted Him to whom 
she boldly appealed as the Defender of the 
innocent! 

“Tam not worthy to kiss the dust her feet 
have pressed,” he cried, in lowliest humility of 
soul. How unworthy toclaim Thy protection, 
Thy aid, O Lord! THov knowest !”’ 

At noon of the ensuing day, Judge Meadows 
and Doctor Arden entered Mr. Emmett’s store, 
arm-in-arm. The friend of his species was be- 
hind the front counter, displaying Taces upon 
a square of black velvet lined with pink. 

“We show black lace upon the light back- 
ground. White appears to best advantage 
against the black,’’ he said, and the doctor’s 
voice answered, over the heads of two ladies, 
who started and blushed guiltly :— 

‘Ts there a moral in that, Mr. Emmett?’’ 

The merchant's easy laugh should have set 
all at their ease. 

‘You are thinking of the old song, doctor, 
‘Though many be false, there are some that be 
true,’ and how fidelity is thrown into most 
beautiful relief by treachery.” 

“You are a born romaitcist, if not a poet,’’ 





rejoined Doctor Arden, as airily. ‘‘ How many 
of your fictions are founded upon fact? For 
instance, what about this story of my engage- 
ment to your wife’s relative, the charming 
heiress in B———?”’ 

“*T know not if the tale be true, 

As I received I give it you,’” 

quoted Mr. Emmett, smiling affectionately at 
the young man, who now faced him across the 
counter. . ‘‘ The report came to us from an au- 
thentic source, as we believed, and your fre- 
quent visits to B———”— 

‘* Were upon business, and to my brother’s. 
As I have the happiness to be engaged to 
another lady, and have never to my knowledge 
seen Mrs. Emmett’s interesting heiress, you 
will oblige me by circulating this counter-state- 
ment with one-half the diligence you displayed 
in spreading the fiction I have mentioned.’’ 

“Really,” began Mr. Emmett, still smiling, 
but glancing uneasily at the gathering knot of 
listeners, ‘‘it is not fair to hold me responsi- 
ble’— 

“For the account of my malpractice in the 
Elbor and Rogers families?’’ interposed the 
doctor, coolly. “ Yet I find so many have had 
the tale direct from you, that I have thought it 
worth my while to deposit with you these 
copies of the affidavits of the two physicians 
with whom I consulted in both the cases 
named,” producing a legal-looking document. 
‘“*T leave them here upon exhibition, and if you 
should chance to remember with whom the 
slander originated, commend them to his espe- 
cial attention, with the suggestion that libel 
suits are ugly and expensive affairs. Be kind 
enough, also, to bear me witness here and now, 
that I never said to you that I believed the 
falsehoods to have been concocted in Judge 
Meadows’ house; and that I never, in your 
hearing, called him a whited sepulchre for his 
activity in scattering the evil seed abroad,”’ 

“I do that cheerfully and honestly.’’ But 
his face was neither honest nor cheerful when 
he said it. ‘‘ Who has villified me”’— 

The doctor interrupted him again. ‘And, 
Mr. Emmett’’—this very significantly—‘if I 
may presume to offer advice to you upon any 
subject, it would be in the shape of a warning 
against those who proclaim themselves your 
brothers in the market-place and at street 
corners, and prove their devotion by sticking 
venomed pins into you at every turn in the 
shape of revelations—always confidential—of 
how others distrust and revile you, and are 
seeking your ruin. ‘A dog that will fetch, will 
carry.’’’ 

' “Well done!” said the judge, when they 
were outside the door. “ Much better and more 
dignified than your proposed horsewhipping. 
For, really, the man is not vicious. He is 
merely garrulous and sensational; a leaky 
sieve; an incorrigible tattler, who talks so 
much he forgets what he stated and what wag 
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said his fellow colloquist. He would not know- 
ingly hurt a fly. He has one of the best hearts 
in the world.” 

‘* He deserves the pillory,’’ was the inconse- 
quent reply. 

It was plain the doctor still felt a little sore, 
and Mrs. Arden, remark the Denhamites, al- 

-though popular with everybody else, is strangely 
reserved with Mrs. Emmett. 

‘People do not always know who are their 
best friends,’ the distrusted benefactor has 
been heard to say in this connection. “I have 
not succeeded in winning Mrs. Arden’s confi- 
dence so fully as I could wish, but I am not so 
unjust as not to defend her from unkind insin- 
tations. Why, a lady brought me a story the 
other day to the effect that the doctor tried 
to get out of his early engagement, but that 
she and her mother held him fast by the threat 
of a breach of promise. ‘Why,’ said I, “he 
absolutely worships her. I'll stake my head 
upon the falsity of the report.’ I didn’t con- 
vinee her, I could see, but I did my duty, 
nothing more, nothing less ” 


-— 





STARVING. 


BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 
On, be pitiful, God! my faith grows weak 
And I see no help aboye, below ; 
For across my pathway, bare and bleak, 
Stalk phantoms grim of hunger and woe. 


*Tis hard, so hard, to struggle with want, 
And to keep a cheerful heart and brave, 

While loved ones, pale, and shrunken, and gaunt, 
Are slowly sinking toward the grave. 


I sit and toil far into the night, 

With nerves all aching, and brain like lead; 
Yet my little children, wan and white, 

Beg often, alas, in vain for bread! 


Last week, poor Jamie, the youngest, died, 
And his wee face looked so pinched and thin 

That my soul, rebellious, half defied 
Both God and man. Oh! wasita sin? 


T heard the clods on his coffin grate, 

And sunk into depths of black despair ; 
Like a creature mad [ railed at fate, 

And my knees refused to bend in prayer. 


Then my thoughts went back through all the years, 
And I felt my pulses sudden leap 

With hope divine, but I checked my tears, 
For I had not even time to weep. 


I must work, though sore with grief and pain; 
Must work ’mid hunger, want, and cold; 
Could I but a moment’s respite gain, 
*Twould be worth to me a miine of gold. 


But the days roll on, so sad, slow, 

And I am weary, and faint, and worn; 
O Father in Heayen! pity my woe ; 

Pity my life, so wretched, forlorn. 


For my footsteps falter, my faith grows weak, 
And my little children starving, die ; 

The help of man all vainly I seek, 
O Father in Heaven! to Thee I cry. 





GRAY FISHING. 


BY JANE QUIVER, AUTHOR OF “THE WHITE 
LILY,” ETO. 








** A GENTLEMAN in the parlor, madam.”’ 

“A gentleman! Did he give no name?’”’ 

“Mr. Leland.” 

“Why, girls, that is your Uncle Joseph. 
Say that I will be with him direetly,’’ continued 
mamma to the waiting servant. ‘Minnie, 
such haste is rather undignified.”’ 

On hearing my uncle’s name, with a cry of 
delight I sprang toward the door. My mother’s 
quiet reproof arrested my steps, and I stood, 
now, with my cheeks flushing, and heart pal- 
pitating, with downcast eyes to receive the lec- 
ture I thought was coming. I was mistaken. 

“You must go to your uncle, child, for I 
cannot leave your sister now. Make the best 
excuse you can,” she added, as she adjusted 
an ornament in Addie’s hair, who was dressing 
for a dinner party. 

“Dear, dear!’ exclaimed Addie, impa- 
tiently, ‘I do hope his coming will not pre- 
vent our going out to-day.” 

**Oh, no !’’ replied my mother. ‘ Your uncle 
is too good-natured to wish us to stay at home, 
besides, Minnie is such a great favorite with 
him that he will be perfectly satisfied with her 
as hostess.’’ 

I had searcely entered the parlor, and been 
relieved from the tender embrace of Uncle Joe, 
and returned his kisses with interest, ere my 
father came home. 

He joyously weleomed him, and, by the time 
my ladylike mother and dignified sister made 
their appearance, we three were chatting away 
in the gayest spirits. In regard to the dinner 
party, matters were soon arranged satisfac- 
torily toallconcerned. Ithink mamma wished 
in her heart that my father could go with her ; 
but she acquiesced gracefully in his decision to 
remain at home, knowing well that he would 
prefer one hour spent with his brother to all 
the formal parties to be given during the com- 
ing season. 

Addie’s bright eyes grew brighter, and she 
smiled sweetly on kind Uncle Joe, when he 
said that he wished them by all means to go, 
as he could get along very well until their re- 
turn, and he should not like to feel that he had 
deprived them of any pleasure. So, after many 
sweet compliments and gentle regrets, the two 
ladies departed, and we three took our quiet, 
home-like meal by ourselves. 

How I enjoyed that dinner! With what de- 
light I listened to the recital of boyish scrapes 
and school pranks, given with such zest by 
those two dear and. revered ones! Then, too, 
I was so strong in the sense of my new dignity 
as lady hostess, and papa was all kindness 
and indulgence, and Uncle Joe—oh! I was al- 
ways right in his eyes. 

How I did love Untle Joe! He was so warm- 
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hearted, so frank, so jovial, and there was 
something so contagious in his hearty laugh. 
You were always so impressed somehow, when 
he gave one of his tremendous “Ha, ha, ha’s!’’ 
that you must add your own weaker accompani- 
ment to the mirthful chorus. I could not help 
noticing the great contrast between my father 
and his farmer brother. Uncle Joe’s com- 
plexion was sun-browned, and his light hair 
was coarse and thin; while papa’s pale, intel- 
lectual brow was shaded by deft, silken locks, 
but slightly threaded with silver. Both were 
very handsome men; but uncle’s features, al- 
though more classic, were not so refined in 
expression as his brother’s, and his brown 
hand looked like the paw of a giant in compari- 
son with the smooth, delicate member of my 
father. Years had drawn the crow’s-feet 
around Uncle Joe’s merry, twinkling eyes, and 
there were numerous lines cutting his forehead 
and cheeks in every direction. Yet they seemed 
more like the channels of mirth than sorrow. 
The lines in my father’s countenance were 
fewer, but far more deeply marked. 

Thus was the difference of their lives 
stamped, as it were, upon them. The one 
ever contented and happy, but passing his 
youth in toii that had left its impress upon his 
hardened frame ; the other, never enduring a 
day of manual labor, yet often worn by care, 
corroding heart and brain, growing prema 
turely old and weary. Now, however, under 
the cheering influence of his brother’s presence, 
my father seemed almost ‘‘a boy again.” 

After we had left the dining-room, and were 
free from the presence of the servants, uncle 
explained the motive of his visit to the city. 
Kaving much reliance on my father’s judg- 
ment, he came to consult him in regard to the 
purchase of a piece of property, which had 
been offered to him at what he thought a fair 
valuation. He could remain with us but a 
couple of days, as, should he conclude to take 
the farm, the bargain must be made immedi- 
ately. 

Papa was subject to severe attacks of head- 
ache. The morning uncle was to leave us, he 
was reclining on the sofa in the back parlor, 
while I, who ever established myself as head 
nurse on these occasions, was bathing his 
heated brow, and smoothing his throbbing tem- 
ples. My mother sat near, plying the needle, 
though how she could see to work in that dark- 
ened room was a mystery to me. Uncle Joe 
came in, and I could scarcely repress a smile 
at his clumsy attempts to tread lightly, that 
the creaking of his boots might not annoy the 
invalid. 

“Never mind, Joe,’’ said papa, who also ob- 
served him. “Iam quite easy now, thanks to 
Minnie’s good nursing.” 

“T have come to bid you good-by. The 
steamer leaves at one, and I must be off in a 
few minutes. I want you to promise that little 
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Minnie shall visit us this summer. Let her 
come next week.’’ : 

‘What do you say, Minnie?’’ asked papa. 
“Would you like to go to Hopedale?” 

“‘Oh, yes, papa, indeed I would !’”’ 

“But, child,” said my mother, objectively, 
“I wish you to go to Newport with me. You 
are getting quite old enough to see something 
of those resorts that all young ladies visit 
now.” 

‘There is time enough for that, mamma. I 
can go to Newport next year, jf you say so. 
But let me, oh, do let me go to Hopedale this 
summer, just this summer !’’ 

“Say yes, Mary,’’ pleaded my uncle. “Let 
the child have one more season of nature and 
enjoyment, ere you put her on the stilts of 
society. One month of pure country air, 
scampering about with Lyd on horseback, or 
fishing with Lemuel, will do her good. I’ll 
send her back to you,’’ he continued, turning to 
my father, “‘with cheeks like carnations and 
arms as plump as a dairymaid’s.”’ 

“Oh, yes, Uncle Joe, I can ride the ponies, 
and milk the cows, and have all sorts of fun, 
just as I used to do when I was a little girl! 
Tell Lem I dare him to race with me.” 

My arms were coaxingly around papa’s neck 
while I made the last bold speech, and mamma 
‘was perfectly horrified that a child of hers 
could be such a hoyden. She remonstrated 
with my father; but I had not been very 
healthy for more than a year, and he had de- 
cided to indulge me, he said, with a reprieve 
from what he termed the killing process of 
fashionable training. 

Uncle Joe bade us an affectionate adieu. I 
received his parting kiss at the door, to which 
I had followed him.’ On my return I passed 
through the front parlor. For a moment I 
stood transfixed with surprise, and then, with 
downcast eyes and burning cheeks, I stam- 
mered forth a reply to the polite address of a 
young gentleman, one of the very créme 2 la 
créme of society’s pets, an admirer and frequent 
visitor of my sister Addie, and who, I was 
now painfully conscious, must have heard and 
seen all that passed in the other room, as the 
communicating door was more than half open. 
In my embarrassment, I forgot to be very civil, 
but beat a hasty retreat, and informed my mo- 
ther of his presence. She sent for Addie, and 
I closed the door. 

It was the evening prior to my departure 
for Hopedale. I had assisted my mother to 
pack my trunks. The last embroidery pat- 
tern, the last bunch of knitting and crochet 
needles were disposed of, for I was determined 
to be very industrious, and cverything was 
revwly. I descended to the parlor, where Addie 
and her friend Lilly Black were executing an 
Italian duet, for the benefit of some admiring 
friends. I seated myself by the centre-table, and 
was stitching away in the demurest manner. 
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** When do you go to the country, Miss Min- 
nie?”’ 

I looked up and met the mischievous twinkle 
of the black eyes of Mr. Darrell, who was 
leaning over the back of my chair. 

“I start to-morrow morning,” I replied, 
scarce knowing what I said in my confusion. 

Of all men, I dreaded—I believe almost hated 
—George Darrell. And it was with a feeling 
of agony that I remembered how he must de- 
spise such a perfect romp as I had no doubt he 
thought me. Addie and mamma were always 
quoting him. He was “so refined, so fastid- 
ious.” And when giving away, as I so fre- 
quently did, to my wild spirits, they would 
check me with : “‘ What would Mr. Darrellisay? 
pie: would George Darrell think of such con- 

uct?” 

“What do I care for him?’ I would retort. 
Still the elegant George Darrell had become 
above all others, a bugbear to me, and I was 
truly mortified that he had my programme for 
a month at Hopedale, Addie heard. my reply, 
and with the slightest touch of disdain she re- 
marked :— 

“Yes, Minnie prefers the rustic society of 
Hopedale to the pleasures of Newport and 
fashionable life, so she leaves to-morrow, and 
we leaye the day after.” 

“Well,” said Darrell, “I, too, must go some- 
where, I suppose, I wish you ladies would 
decide for me, for, really, I know not where it 
will be.” - 

“Oh, go to Newport! Go to Newport!” ex- 
claimed Addie and Lilly, in a breath. 

““T don’t know about Newport,’’ said Darrel. 
*‘T should, of course, be happy to be near you 
ladies” (with a bow), “but Iam somewhat of 
Miss Minnie’s opinion, that a sojourn in the 
country for a few weeks would be far more 


delightful, if, free from all formality, one was. 


at liberty to enjoy at will the sports of rural 
life.” An argument followed for and against 
fashion and nature, resulting, on the side of 
Mr. Darrell, in an apparent leaning towards 
Newport, and a conviction that he would join 
them there in the minds of Addie and Lilly 
Black. 

Hopedale! dear Hopedale! Never. shall I 
forget the happy days I passed in the old farm- 
house, the merry frolics in orchard and garden, 
over the meadows, and by the brook side. , 

My handsome Cousin Lemuel was waiting 
for me with a wagon, on the arrival of the 
steamboat, and my baggage and I were soon 
under his guardianship. With his usual geod 
nature, he gave me the reins, and I drove the 
spirited ponies at a dashing speed along the 
smooth, hard road for about two miles ere we 
turned into the wide avenue that led to the 
house.. Aunt Mary steod in the porch; she 
welcomed me tenderly. And my playmate of 
childhood, Cousin Lydia, was not less affee- 
tionate. She had grown almost three inches 








since I had last seen her, and I suppose that I 
had done the same, for she appeared bashful 
and timid ; I believe had imagined that her city 
relative might be inclined to take airs, and 
criticize her home-like manners. How fresh 
and pleasant everything looked, from the large 
parlor, with its old-fashioned furniture, and its 
show white curtains, waving back and forth in 
the gentle breeze, that came laden with lux- 
urious perfume from the flower garden, to the 
spacious kitchen, where everything fairly shone 
in neatness, and where the long table was al- 
ready prepared for dinner, and waiting the com- 
ing of my. uncle with the hands from the field! 

In a few days I was thoroughly domesticated 
at the farm-house, and, in all the glory of use- 
fulness, was as busy as a bee. I insisted on 
doing all sorts of things; helping aunt in the 
dairy, or Lydia in the chambers. Even when 
old Mauma, the negress, was hurried, I would 
shell peas or string beans for her. So I quite 
won her heart, and I once heard her saying to 
Cousin Lem :— 

‘‘Dat ar city gal, bress her heart! am worf 
her weight in gold. She nebber turn up de 
white ob her eye and snuff de air at poor old 
niggah like me, and dat’s more den I kin say 
for some folks I knows on, dat am no better 
dan her old shoe.’’ 

“‘Some folks’ was a young girl who often 
visited Lydia, and had offended the faithful 
creature by being ‘‘ mighty scornful ob herself, 
I tink.” 

Busy as I was, I found time for enjoyment, 
and many a frolic I had with my cousins. I 
was all over the farm. We milked the cows in 
the morning, or gathered eggs in the evening ; 
hunting into all sorts of out-of-the-way places 
for new nests. Great was the triumph of the 
fortunate discoverer, who first filled her little 
basket with the snowy treasures. 

One evening I was sitting in the arbor beneath 
the shade of the honeysuckles, lazily fanning 
myself, for the day had been hot and sultry. 
Jim, a boy of about twelve years of age, that 
my uncle kept to tend the cows and sheep, 
came to me and asked me if I would like to go 
after crabs. ‘‘ There are lots of them,’’ said 
he, ‘‘in the broek down by the bridge, under 
the willows.”’ 

This was a new sport to me, and I eagerly 
inquired of Jim about it. He said the “‘crabs’’ 
were under the stones in dry weather like this. 
‘7 knows all about ’em,’’ said he. ‘‘I’ll lift 
the stones, and you and Miss Lyd can pick ’em 
up and chock ’em in the pail. Golly, ain’t 
they good, biled fur breakfast?” 

Jim was a specimen, as he stood there before 
me, with his pants rolled half way up, his old 
straw hat guiltless of rim, his unkempt hair 
hanging in tangled masses over his ears, and 
his impish eyes glistening with fun, his white 
teeth grinning in more dazzling whiteness in 


contrast to his sun-blackened visage. " 
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Lydia laughed hen I spoke to her of Jim’s 
proposal, but consented to go with me. The 
crabs, she said, were a diminutive cray fish, de- 
licious to eat, but much trouble to get at, as 
there was almost as much shell as meat about 
them. When boiled, they were of a bright red 
color, and looked like miniature lobsters. 

Bright and early in the morning, Lydia, Jim, 
and I stood by the brook side. Thedry weather 
had rendered the stream so shallow that in 
most places the water just reached above our 
ankles, as, divested of shoes and stockings, we 
followed the boy, who lifted the stones, and 
picked up, with many little shrieks and laugh- 
ing exclamations, the sprawling little shell- 
fish, which, as he had promised, we found con- 
cealed beneath them. 

The early hour, the lovely rural quiet, only 
interrupted by the silvery rippling of the brook 
over its pebbly bed, or the singing of the matin 
choristers in the tree tops, seemed to assure us 
that we had nought to fear from intrusive 
spectators, and we fearlessly waded in the 
stream, holding up our dress with one hand, 
the other gathering the prey and throwing it 
into the pail, now and then being reminded 
that the little creatures whose lives we sought 
had claws, by the way they pinched and clung 
to our feet and ankles. 

We returned to the house in high spirits, 
rich in our lively treasures, and in time to 
have them boiled for breakfast, and I think we 
enjoyed the luxurious dish all the more for 
having so well earned it. It was that very 
afternoon that Cousin Lem and I were out for 
a ride. We had been cantering over every 
smooth piece of road, putting our spirited ani- 
mals to their speed, or, slowly descending a 
hill, would descant upon the glorious sunset, 
which was tinging the dark blue and purple 
clouds with edges of golden light, for the whole 
heavens were decked in royal robes by the de- 
parting king of day. 

Just within a half mile of the farm was a 
level strip of land, inclosed on each side for a 
cattle road to water. About midway between 
the highway and the barn-yard was a low 
gate. I recklessly proposed that we should 
enter the cattle road and have a race, 

Lem assented, challenging me to leap the 
gate. Iaccepted, and off we started. On, on 
dashed our noble horses, appearing to enter 
into the spirit of the thing with all the gusto of 
their madcap riders. 

I have still a vivid recollection of my sensa- 
tions during that ride. A wild joy in the rapid 
motion, an eagerness to win the goal first, a 
perfect thoughtlessness of danger, as neck and 
neck our steeds approached the gate we were 
to leap. Then came the knowledge that I was 
over it, and flying on alone, having distanced 
Lem by some mishap on his part. Still, I went 
on. My hat, by accident to string or loop, was 
gone ; my curls, never very obedient to the 





law of order, were now streaming backward 
in rare confusion; my mouth distended in a 
triumphant laugh—altogether, I was the very 
impersonation of a wild school-girl let loose., I 
had a fleeting impression that a man in the garb 
of a fisherman, with basket and rod, stood at 
the roadside as I run past him; but I cared 
neither for fisherman or king just then, and 
never slackened speed until I could go no 
farther, and drew up at the barn-yard bars. 
Lem trotted up leisurely ; having, as he said, 
failed to leap the gate, he preferred to let me 
enjoy the rest of the distance alone. 

‘Where is my hat? Why did you not bring 
it?” 3 asked, after having rallied him suffi- 
ciently on his poor horsemanship. 

“T rode over the toy,’’ said he, mischie- 
vously. ‘Perhaps I crushed it. Sucha tiny 
thing was not worth getting off my horse for. 
I believe, however, that fisherman yonder is 
bringing it.”’ 

I had raised my riding whip in playful threat ; 
but now I turned to thank the stranger, who 
politely restored to me my “ crown’s defence,’ 
and again I-felt my cheeks all aglow as I re- 
cognized Mr. Darrell, and was once more 
conscious that I had probably incurred his 
condemnation for my romping propensities, 
and imagined his ready compliment on my 
fearless riding was but a sarcasm. 

I replied coldly, and then introduced him to 
Cousin Lem, who, with the usual hospitality of 
an open-hearted farmer, invited him to go home 
with us to tea. 

Mr. Darrell declined on the plea of unsuitable 
habilliments, but said he would avail himself 
of the permission, and cal] in the evening. 

He did come that evening, and many another 
—yes, and morning, too. In fact, so much was 
he liked by Uncle Joe and the rest, that he re- 
ceived a carte blanche to come and go as he 
pleased ; and, really, the hotel where he pre- 
tended to put up, being but about a quarter of 
a mile from the farm-house, he said had little 
inducement to keep him there, even for a day. 

I soon forgot all awe of him. The dreaded 
critic and fastidious beau of society, no longer 
cried up and quoted by my mother and sister, 
was transformed into the most delightful com- 
panion. So much at home did he become with 
all, that, when farm hands were scarce, ‘or 
showers threatened, he was sure to be in the 
field with Uncle Joe and Lemuel, with his coat 
off, helping to load up the grain, or mounted 
on the top of the load, driving the team into 
the barn. Formality was atadiscount. It was 
Mr. Darrell no longer; but, at his own request, 
we called him George, and Miss Lydia and Miss 
Minnie were plain Lyd and Minnie. 

Old Mauma said: ‘‘I neber did see! If all 
dem city folks is like Mars’ Darl’ and dat 
darlin’ Miss Minnie, I’se tink it de best place 
to edumeate de country boys and gals what 
pile on de airs so highfustus.”’ 
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The weeks flew by like a dream ; and Sep- 
tember, with its glorious beauty, had come and 
half gone, when one evening George and I 
stood in the poreh together. 

“Minnie,” he asked, “how much longer will 
you remain here ?”’ 

“Only one week,” I replied.” “I received 
a letter from my mother to-day. She will re- 
turn home to-morrow, and papa will come for 
me next week.” 

“T must go to-morrow,” he said. “I have 
lingered too long in this witching place. Iam 
a professional man, and it will not do for me 
to devote my time to indolence and pleasure.’’ 

I remembered, now, that I had heard that 
George Darrell, although possessed of a 
princely fortune, had already commenced 
practising law, because he judged it to be the 
duty of every man to make himself useful, no 
matter what his circumstances in life. Yet I 
regarded his sudden resolution to return to 
New York as evidence of his wish to meet my 
sister, and, somehow, I was rather pained that 
it should be so. 

“How are we to meet again?’’ he asked. 
Shall we still be to each other Minnie and 
George?” His dark eyes, eagerly reading mine, 
thrilled me, I know not why. 

“Oh, no!’ I answered, hastily. ‘No, that 
will never do; indeed, it will not.” 

Visions of my mother flitted before me, her 
fair face Stern in condemnation of such rude 
familiarity, and of Addie’s sarcastic comments. 

“Be it as you will. To-night, then, is our 
last of happy frankness. The next time we 
meet you will be your other self, and I—I will 
be Mr. Darrell,” 

The bitterness of his tone, the haughty flash 
of his eye, vividly brought to my remembrance 
the Mr. Darrell of yore, him whom I had heard 
so-often described. I felt the tears coming to 
my eyes, and going into the house, I dashed off 
a lively air on the piano to hide my wounded 
feelings. He bade us adieu that night, and, 
true to time, my father came for me the follow- 
ing week. He only waited afew hours, coming 
in*the morning and leaving after dinner. I 
had been so happy at the farm that I felt sadly 
as the time aproached to say farewell. 

At dinner, Uncle Joe rallied me about George, 
and Lem and Lydia joined him in saying that 
I was thinking about George, and a number 
of ridiculous things they said, all ending in the 
same refrain, George. 

“Ah?!” said papa, “I must look into this 
matter. I cannot allow any of your rustic 
gentry to steal my little Minnie from me.” 

My starting tears and supplicating look 
caused uncle to have mercy, and so, to my 
great relief, the subject was dropped, and 
nothing more being said about him, papa had 
no idea that the rustic was an acquaintance of 
his. 
About a month after my return home, Mr. 





Darrell, at Addie’s request, brought his sketch 
book to show her his drawings. He was a fine 
artist, and some of his pictures were really 
beautiful. Lilly Black was with Addie, as 
usual, and, notwithstanding a coolness had 
sprung up between Mr. Darrell and myself, I 
could not help going to the table on which the 
portfolio was placed. Addie was turning the 
pictures over, rather more rapidly than I 
wished, when she suddenly paused. A large 
drawing was before us. For one brief second 
I gazed unconscious, and then flashed the 
whole scene through my memory. The piece 
was entitled “‘Cray Fishing,” a group of three. 
The prominent figure was that of a young girl, 
one hand holding her dress, the other clutching 
a little squirming crab, while her elbow leaned 
on the shoulder of a boy, who was raising a 
stone from the bed of the creek. The laugh- 
ing maiden balanced herself on one foot, as 
she held up the other, to the toe of which was 
clinging another crab. Beneath the picture 
were written the words of the girl: “‘ Take off 
the little wretch. He bites.” 

“Why,” exclaimed Addie, “that is a perfect 
likeness of Minnie.’”’ She looked up inquiringly 
at Darrell. His confusion was too evident 
then. She turned her eyes on me, her eyes 
gleaming with a fierce, angry light, as she read 
the continuation of her suspicions. 

His deeply troubled eye also sought mine as 
he involuntarily put forth his hand to turn the 
leaf. Forgetful of everything, in my agitation, 
I gave him one look of reproach, and the words 
“© George, how could you?” burst from my 
lips, and then, overwhelmed with shame, I 
rushed from the room, my mother’s voice in 
quick reproof, my father’s involuntary and 
only half-suppressed whistle ringing in my 
ears. Through the hall, back into the dining- 
room, anywhere where it was all darkness, I 
flew to hide myself. And there I stood, lean- 
ing against the door, and gave way to an agony 
of weeping, in self-contempt, in rage and hatred 
to George Darrell, for his unkind betrayal of 
my girlish frolic. 

“Never, never will I notice him again; no, 
never. I hate him; yes, I hate him,” I sobbed 
in anguish. 

‘Minnie, forgive me! On my soul, on my 
honor, I thought I had removed that picture.’ 
And he knelt beside me, endeavoring to take 
my repelling hand in his. 

“Go away, sir. This is but another insult.” 

“Nay, little one, I will not leave you until 
you say you have forgiven.” 

It was long ere I could listen to him, and 
longer yet ere I could realize that he loved me, 
and had loved me ever since the day he saw 
me acting the double part of nurse and un- 
tamed child. 

‘* But that horrid picture ?” 

“Minnie, dearest, you looked so piquantly 
lovely that morning that your bewitching face 
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haunted me sp), that 1 was ‘forced to perpetuate 
tt in some other way than dreaming of it for- 
ever.” 

Meanwhile, mamma was chafing at the im- 
propriety of her daughter’s proceedings, and 
made many attempts to follow us, and put an 
end to the long conference, but papa would not 
allow her to do so. . 

“Let them alone,” said he. ‘It is all right. 
I understand it.””. And so when I stole away 
up to my room that night, and George asked 
my dear parents for their madeap daughter, 
one of them, at least, was not surprised. 
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GODEY’S COURSE OF LESSONS’ 
IN DRAWING. 


LESSON XVIII. 
PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. (Continued.) 
THE figure below (19), representing a jetty 
as seen from the river, with the inclined ascent 











Fig. 


spective lines of the jetty. Pestare d e, inter- 
secting a at V', which will be the vanishing- 
point of the incline ; while V°* on the horizontal 
line, intersecting the same line, will be the 
vanishing-point of the horizontal lines of the 
jetty. This isan up-hill view, at an angle with 
the spectator. 

In the next figure (20), the spectator is sup- 
posed to be on the land, looking towards the 
water ; in this ease the inclined plane becomes 
a down-hill view, at.an angle with the specta- 
tor. Its vanishing-point V° i. still found on 
the line 4 8, but in this case below imstead of 
above V', the vanishing-point, on the horizon- 
tal line, of the level part of the jetty. 

Up-hill and down-hill views opposite to the 
spectator are regulated on the same principle ; 
the point of sight being in these cases the van- 
ishing-point of horizontal lines, while the in- 
clined lines vanish at a point respectively above 
or below the point of sight, but on the same 
vertical line. 


19. 





up to it, demonstrates the mode of finding the 
vanishing-point of the inclined plane, the 
points d and ¢ being first obtained by the per- 


A slight consideration of these rules will 


suffice to show that planes of various inclina- 
tions will have various vanishing-points, but 


Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 2L 
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that all these points will be found on a line 
perpendicular to the horizontal line, and pass- 
ing through the vanishing-point of planes that 
are horizontal or parallel with the ground- 
plane, Thus, in Fig. 21, whieh is a view of 
two cottages, the portions of the roofs over the 
upper windows are inclined planes, at a differ- 
ent degree of inclination from that of the other 
parts of the roofs, and therefore having a dif- 





the sides or lines be parallel, those sides or 
lines only will vanish at the same point; and 
if none of them be parallel, then each will 
have a separate vanishing-point of its own. 
An instance of this is seen in Fig. 22, which is 
a view of a picturesque little church. In this 
view, to produce it in correct perspective, mo 
less than five separate vanishing-points were 
necessary ; Which results from the planes of the 
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Fig. 22 
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ferent vanishing-point V* on the line a } (which 
passes through V', the vanishing-point of the 
ends of the cottages on the ground-plane), V° 
being the vanishing-point of the roofs, on the 
same line a b. . 
Inclined planes, howeyer, which, when 
drawn in elevation, are parallel with each 
other in all their sides, have in the perspective 
view the same vanishing-point, whatever be 
their position in the picture; if some only of 





side, end, poreh, and roofs tending in five dif- 
ferent directions. 


—_—— > 


He who can wait for what he desires, takes 
the course not to Be exceedingly grieved if he 
fails.of it; he, on the cOntrary, who labors 
after a thing téo impatiently, thinks the success 
when it comes is not a recompense equal to all 
the pains he has been at about it.—La Bruyagy 
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BROTHER NAT’S RING. 


BY E. B. 8. 





“WELL, I declare!’ ejaculated my Aunt 


Sophronia, with an emphasis, which caused her | 


young relatives to look up suddenly, and then, 
perceiving the cause of her exclamation, as 
suddenly to look down. 

“TI declare! Such stuff!’ And the old lady 
laid a yellow-covered pamphlet upon her lap, 
took off her glasses, wiped and replaced them, 
read again deliberately the title of the obnox- 
ious volume, then peered over her spectacles 
at one and another of our circle, until, although 
we tried to laugh, we felt decidedly uncomfort- 
able. 

“Now, do tell, girls, if you can take down 
such reading as this? Where did it come 
from ?’’ 

An awkward pause, broken by honest Jen- 
Rie :-— : 

** T borrowed it, grandmother.’’ 

*Pshaw, Jennie!’’ cried my sister Fan. 
“ You needn’t shoulder all the blame. We all 
wanted it.”’ 

‘* And you’ve all been poring over it, then, I 
suppose ?”’ continued Aunt Sophy, turning over 
the leaves. ‘Such wickedness as they must 
all get into! And then it is sleeked over, and 
disguised with soft names, to deceive poor in- 
nocent young folks. But, letting alone the 
wickedness, girls, could you ever imagine sen- 
sible people acting and talking like these? 
What would you think, now, of a young man 
who should address either of youin the style 
of this ‘Guy?’ A high opinion you would have 
of his good sense, wouldn’t you? I’ll tell you 
what, girls,” the lively old lady went on, 
“T’ve seen a deal of courting in my day—you 
needn’t laugh—and I can tell you that men 
that are men have more respect for themselves 
than to make themselves so ridiculous; and 
women that are women would be ashamed, of 
them if they did.” 

“OQ Aunt Sophy!” cried the irrepressible 
Sue. ‘Do you tell usa veritable love story, 
won’t you?”’ 

‘Well, I don’t know but I will,” replied 
Aunt Sophy, reflectively, ‘‘on one condition : 
that you send back this trash, and read no 
more of it.’’ 

After a slight demur, we promised. In fact, 
we made a virtue of necessity in so doing, for 
the book was marked, and Aunt Sophy’s sharp 
eyes would surely have spied us out had we 
attempted to follow the fortunes of our hero of 
the yellow covers. Aunt Sophronia resumed 
her knitting, and, waiting a moment until we 
had found our work and gathered around her, 
she then began :— 

“Did I ever tell any of you about your Un- 
ele Nat; how he got your Aunt Phebe?’ 

_ “No, no! Pray, do!’ was the chorused reply. 





“When I was a girl, Phebe Garfield lived in 
that little brown house yonder, just under the 
brow of the hill. Do you see it? A poor, 
tumble-down place it is new, hardly a shelter 
for poor old Ike and his dogs. But then it was 
in good order, and as pretty a place as there 
was around. A sweet picture it made when I 
used to look over there as soon as I was out in 
the morning, with Pheebe’s neat Mtle figure 
sure to be seen, with her milk-pails, going out 
to the cows, or feeding her hens, or, perhaps, 
just mounting old Dobbin, to go to the Centre 
on some errand; for, bless you! she rode all 
over the country alone. 

‘“*A spry little body she was, was Pheebe. 
You don’t often see such girls now, more’s the 
pity. Her Aunt Brown used often to say she 
could not keep house without Phoebe, though 
she did come to it, to be sure, after a while, 
but I haven’t got to that yet. You see, Phebe 
Garfield was an orphan, and the Browns were 
the only relations she had in the wide world, 
that she knew of, and they not very near. She 
called them uncle and aunt, but Silas Brown 
was really only a distant cousin. However, 
they ’d brought her up, and been very kind to 
her, but I think that, knowing she had no near 
kin, made her long, p’raps, more than other 
girls, for a home of her own, and—well, ‘some 
one te love.’ I don’t know about that, though. 
I guess it comes natural to all young folks; 
it’s my belief that it does, and that Heaven 
meant that it should. 

‘I don’t mean to say that Phoebe was for- 
ward, or acted as if she were in a hurry to get 
settled. No, indeed! She was as modest and 
shy as a field violet. But she had a good right, 
in those days, to consider that she was loved ; 
and I, who knew her so well, could see that 
the thought of it made her very happy. For, 
you must know, some one else besides myself 
was in the habit of glancing over towards the 
Brown place; yes, and of making an errand 
over that way pretty often. In fact, mother 
and I (you see I. was the eldest, and three 
years older than Nat, so I felt as if I was part 
mother to him and all the rest), mother and I 
had settled long ago that Pheebe and Nat were 
just made for each other, and we took it for 
granted that he would wait upon her every- 
where. So he did; until Mattie Preston came 
to spend a summer at the Jennings’ farm. 

‘‘Mattie was a doll, a butterfly, a regular 
little flirt. Dear me! how it does rile me to 
think of her, even now! But I have forgiven 
her, long ago, children; and I ought to have 
done so, for she suffered enough, poor thing! 
because of her idle, wild, girlish ways. 

**Mattie had money, and nothing in the 
world to do but to dress herself out, as I said, 
like a doll, make fun of the quiet, industrious 
girls in the neighborhood, and flirt with the 
young men. In this she succeeded well. She 
was pretty, very pretty, in her way, and she was 
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so different from the country girls around that 
she just turned the heads of the boys, and could 
twirl them all around her thumb, as we say. 

“ Amongst the others, brother Nat was com- 
pletely bowitehed and dazzled. Though I say 
it who should not say it, our Nat was by far 
the best looking and most likely fellow any- 
where about, and Miss Mattie at once discovered 
this, and weed all her pretty arts to captivate 
him. The siren! And she engaged all the 
time to a dashing beau in town.” 

“O Aunt Sophronia, I thought you had for- 
given her!” laughed Fan. 

“So I have, child, but I must tell my story 
just as it felt then.” 

*“Well, we soon found out that Nat was so 
taken with this city piece, and—but I don’t 
think I can tell you how I felt. lloved Phebe 
so, and I had come to look upon her as almost 
my sister. Then, although they were not en- 
gaged, I knew Nat had as good as told her he 
loved her, and I thought this would just about 
break her heart, poor child! Never a word 
said she, but I watched her anxiously, and I 
saw that she knew of the goings on. 

‘* Well, things grew worse and worse. I said 
all I could to open Nat's eyes, but it only made 
him angry. ‘Tell you, girls, it’s no use inter- 
fering in such matters, except by a quiet sort 
of influence. If I’d held my tongue, I might 
have stood a much better chance to move him. 
As it was, it was plain to be seen that he was 
over head and ears in love with that Mattie, 
and she, wilful thing! toying with his love, 
and never giving him a chance to speak out; 
while my Pheebe, poor little soul! was just 
sobbing her heart out by herself, and strug- 
gling, before folks, to look as if nothing was 
the matter. 

‘Well, it happened along in the early autumn - 
that brother Nat got another letter from Bates 
& Co.,in Boston. He had got acquainted with 
one of the firm down at R———, and he had 
offered him a good place in their establishment. 
This letter was to renew the offer, urging him 
tocome. We all thought it would be a good 
thing for Nat. Father advised him to take it ; 
but the poor fellow was unable to think or de- 
cide upon anything until he had settled affairs 
with Miss Mattie. 

“That week there was to be a grand quilting 
over at Squire Royce’s, the house where the 
Bentons live now, only it’s been altered and 
pretty much built over since those days. Ah, 
me, the changes, the changes! Miss Mattie 
was invited, and declared she should go; ‘She 
did want to see a regular country quilting so 
much!’ We girls all wished in our hearts she 
would stay away, with her flounces, and furbe- 
lows, and disdainful looks ; but go she did. 
Pheebe was there, too, with her aunt. The 
poor child would much rather have stayed 
away, but for the look of the thing, and the 








“Tt was a grand quilting. Everybody was 
invited. The house was large, and it was all 
thrown open; beds taken down in the large 
rooms ; and such a supper! Well, in the even- 
ing it began to rain quite hard. Father hada 


. team, but the wagon would only hold mother 


and me. Nat was asked by Squire Royce to 
take his old carryall, and take some of the 
girls home. He took one load in another di- 
rection, and was to come back for Mattie and 
Pheebe. He couldn’t help offering to take her 
home, though I knew very well he hated to. 

“The girls were both on the back seat. It 
was raining right hard when they started, and 
it was very dark ; but Nat did not mind that, 
for he knew every stick, and stone, and gulley 
on that road. He sat so that he could turn his 
head and catch every lisp of Mattie’s. She did 
lisp, like a two-year old baby; she thought it 
was mighty pretty. 

“When they had nearly reached the Jen- 
ning’s* place, something seemed wrong about 
the harness, and Nat sprang out to attend to 
it. He was busy several minutes at the job, 
and, in the meantime, Mattie said, fretfully :— 

“<*This old curtain is so loose, there is a 
frightful draught about me! I know I shall 
have sore throat to-morrow.’ 

“*T will change with you,’ said Phebe, 
pleasantly, I know, for I can just imagine how 
she would have said it. ‘The curtain is tight 
on this side.’ 

“Mattie accepted the proposal, never caring 
to ask how Phebe would stand the draught; 
and, just as they were settled, Nat sprang in, 
without noticing the change. I cannot tell, I 
am sure, how it happened that he did not find 
out afterward that Mattie was not where hp 
left her. I suppose the girls did not speak 
again, or else his heart was thumping at the 
thought of what he had resolved to do, so that 
he did not notice where the voices came from. 
It was a blessed mistake, however it camp 
about. 

“Nat presently reached over to Phebe, sup- 
posing, of course, it was Mattie, and puta little 
package in her hand. Just then they drove 
up tothe Jennings’ gate. As Nat, of course, 
got out first, he did not then observe how 
Mattie was seated; and, as Mother Jennings 
came bustling out with a lantern that moment, 
he had no time to add anything to the words 
which he had written in pencil on the envelope 
of the package before they started, except to 
say, with a meaning pressure of the hands 
‘I shall call on you to-morrow afternoon, if 
agreeable,’ to which Mattie made some light 
reply. 7 

“Of course, he felt obliged in civility to talk 
with Phyebe during the rest of the drive ; and 
she, feeling the precious little package in her 
hand, naturally interpreted his lightest words 
as her heart prompted. Arrived at home, she 





questions that would have been asked. 


rushed up to her own little room, and opened 
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the paper. Inclosed was a plain, heavy gold 
ring, with the words :-— 

““*Wear this, and be at home to-morrow 
when I call to see you, and I shall be encour- 
aged to ask a much greater favor. 

«Then I have judged him wrongly. He is 
true; he loves me yet,’ murmured Phebe, 
kissing the paper and the ring, too, again and 


again. 

‘Foolish little thing, wasn’t she? But you 
must remember how sorely she had been 
tried.’”” Here Aunt Sophronia glanced round 
mischievously. She Aad as much mischief in 
her eyes as any young girl you ever saw. 

**T happened to go over to the Browns the 
next morning for something, and I was sur- 
prised enough when I met Phebe. She came 
running down stairs when she heard my voice, 
her eyes brimful of happiness, and threw both 
arms around my neck. 

‘**Why, Phebe,’ said I, ‘how bright you 
look this morning! It does you good to go to 
quiltings, doesn’t it?’ 

“<* True enough,’ said ber aunt. ‘She is as 
blithe as a bird this morning. I hope it will 
last, for she has seemed downhearted enough 
of late, but what was the matter I never could 
make out.’ 

“Phoebe only smiled in reply, and, curious 
as I felt to know what had made her so happy 
that day, I could find out nothing about it, 
without asking a direct question, which I did 
not like to do. 

“TI knew Pheebe’s steadfast heart well 
enough to believe that only some change in 
Nat’s conduct would have removed the sadness 
which I had plainly seen of late; but, at the 
quilting, Nat had appeared to me to be entirely 
devoted to Mattie. What did it mean? I 
went away completely puzzled. 
you my story in order, though it was not until 
along time after that I knew what happened 
that afternoon. 

“Nat went to see Mattie, fully hoping to 
discover his ring upon her finger. It was not 
there, of course. But, though a little dis- 
heartened, he thought, perhaps, he had been 
presumptuous in expecting her to put on the 
ring before a word had passed between them 
regarding that which it was meant to signify. 
So he made no allusion to his gift, but, with 
desperate earnestness, tried to press his suit. 

“Tt was a vain attempt. Mattie pretended 
not to understand him, laughed at his earnest- 
ness, twitted him with his supposed devotion 
to some one else, and, at length, baffled and 
mortified enough, he took his leave, wisely 
resolving never to try it again. 

‘‘The next morning Nat announced that he 
was going to Boston, and seemed in a great 
hurry to start. Mother and I declared we 
could not get his clothes ia order under a week ; 
but he was all impatience, said he ‘Ought to 
be there, or he might lose the place, which 


I will tell. 








| was all true enough, but ‘Why had he not 


thought of it before ?’ said mother. 

‘‘However, we sat up nights to work, and 
got him ready to start by the third day. He 
was to go in the early stage. Of course, I sus- 
pected that Mattie had jilted him, and was not 
a bit sorry. But how about Phebe? 

“‘T wanted a spool of thread, and ran over to 
Pheebe to borrow it; we had no store nearer 
than the Centre. The dear girl was ashade or 
two paler, and looked a little anxious, but still 
hopeful and happy. I explained what I 
wanted. 

“You know,’ said I, ‘Nat is going in the 
morning, and we are ina great hurry, finishing 
up his things.’ 

“** Where is he going ?’ asked Phoebe, trying 
to speak calmly. 

***To Boston,’ said I. ‘He has decided to 
go with Bates & Co.; you know they have 
written again to him.’ 

“Poor child! It was news to her I saw ina 
moment. She sank backintoa chair, and grew 
very white. I put my arms around her, and 
kissed her fondly. 

*“** Has he not told you, dear?’ said L. 

***No,’ she answered, trying to smile, ‘but it 
is not very strange ; I have not seen him often 
lately.’ 

‘*She looked embarrassed at having betrayed 
so much feeling; and I think, too, she be- 
thought herself that there was time, even then, 
for him to come over and explain about the 
ring. So she changed the subject, and looked 
quite cheerful again when I left her. 

“As I was stooping over Nat’s trunk that 
evening, I asked: ‘Have you bidden Phebe 
good-by » af 7 

“**No,’ he answered, carelessly ; 
do it for me.’ 

“TI did not see Phebe for seveval days after 
that; I really dreaded to go there. When we 
did meet, she was quiet and sweet as ever, and 
a stranger would not have suspected anything 
wrong, but I was not deceived. 

‘* Well, the winter passed away. We heard 
two or three times from Nat. Letters cost a 
good deal more in those days than now, and it 
was not the fashion to write so often. Nat, we 
knew, was doing well, and very busy, so we 
were satisfied about him. Towards spring, I 
received a letter from him with a bit of news 
init. ‘Mattie Preston is married,’ he wrote, 
‘to a gay young fellow here. People say she 
has been engaged, off and on, for two years. 
Sophy, you were wiser than I about that girl.’ 

“So much for Miss Mattie ; but still no word 
about Phebe. How i used to wish I could 
shake Nat, and bring him to his senses! But 
it was just as well I couldn't ; I had meddled 

enough, as it was. And so the summer wore 
away. It had been a hard summer for Phebe ; 
not that she gave up to her disappointment, 
and pined and fretted herself ill, no such thing. 
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Pheebe had a faith that was worth something— 
a real faith, that helped her through this trouble, 
and has held her up in many troubles since. 
But her Aunt Brown was very sick for weeks, 
or rather months, for she was unable to do any 
work all summer, and all the housework came 
upon Phebe. Mr. Brown, too, lost a part of 
his stock, and had some other troubles, which, 
l reckon, did not improve his temper very much 
for the time; troubles did not act upon him as 
they did on Pheebe. 

‘Tt was about a year from the time that Nat 
went away that I went over one afternoon to 
sit awhile with Phebe, and help her sew; for, 
you see, she had been so hindered with her 
dunt’s sickness that the family sewing, which 
she mostly did, was all behindhand. Mrs 
Brown said I should find her in her room, so I 
ran up, and opened the door, without knocking. 

“Phoebe stood by her open drawer, holding 
a ring, brother Nat’s ring, in her hand. There 
were tears in her eyes, and she was so absorbed 
in her thoughts that she did not hear me until 
I spoke. Then she started, and looked con- 
fused, but only for a moment. 

“*T am glad you have come, Sophy,’ she 
said. ‘I want yeu to help me to decide what 
I ought todo.’ She drew me toa seat beside 
her. ‘Sophy, dear, you know I used to think 
Nat liked me. Was I very wrong?’ 

*** How could you have helped thinking so?’ 
said I, warmly. ‘We all thought he did, and 
it is a great shame’— 

“Pheebe put her hand over my mouth, and 
smiled as she said: ‘There! you must not talk 
so. It is no shame to any one, as I know of. 
Perhaps I liked him too well, and so imagined 
things. I did not imagine this,’ she continued, 


holding up the ring. ‘But, Sophy, it has just | 


come to me. I see now it was all a mistake; 
he did not mean it for me ai all.’ 


“‘Then she told me about their drive home 


from the quilting, and their change of seats 
while Nat was out of the vehicle. ‘It is so 
strange that I never thought before that he 
must have meant to give it to Mattie Preston ; 
but, of course, it must have been so, for he did 
not come, and, I dare say, he has never thought 
of me since. And now, dear Sophy, what 
ought I to do about it? What can I do at this 
late hour ?’ 

“* You cannot do anything, as I see,’ said I. 
‘Mattie would not have cared for it, if she had 
got it. She is married now, and was engaged 
then. I wish she had never come here!’ I 
added, bitterly. ‘And that was what made 
you look so happy the morning after the party, 
you poor child? What must you have thought 
when Nat went off without coming to see you?’ 

“*T did not know what to think. I could 
only suppose that he gave it to meas a keep- 
sake, and changed his mind about calling for 
some reason. It is so very strange that I did 
not see how it must have happened. What 





would he think of me, Sophy, if he knew I took 
it and kept it?” 

“*Pudge!’ said I. ‘Don’t torment yourself 
about that; you could not help it. And, for 
my part, [am right glad it did not go as he 
meant, and I think he would be too, now.’ 

“That very evening, when I got home, I 
found a letter from Nat. I remember it well, 
for it was the first letter in which we notited 
that he had changed ; changed, I mean, in his 
views of life and duty. I remember how 
mother and I read it over and over again. 
Mother said: ‘I am so thankful! I feel as if I 
could trust my boy in the great city with a bet- 
ter heart now.’ My first thought was: ‘Well, 
if he has marked out that path for his feet, he 
will not be apt to choose any silly Mattie Pres- 
ton for a wife.’ And again, in my fancy, I 
linked him with my darling Phebe, and sighed 
to think how well suited she would be to him. 

“Tt was not long after this, perhaps a couple 
of months, when, one evening, the stage drove 
up toour gate. What could it mean? We did 
not expéct any one. We soon saw what it 
meant, for brother Nat himself sprang out, and 
came running up to the house. Such a wel- 
eome as he got! How well he looked! How 
much improved every way! 

“*Why didn’t you send us word you were 
coming, boy?’ asked father, wiping his eyes, 
‘so we could have made a feast on the occa- 
sion?’ 

**<T couldn’t wait,’ said Nat, laughing, ‘after 
I knew that I could get away. And it is feast 
enough to see you all.’ 

*“T soon found, however, that he wanted a 
bit of dessert to his feast. 

**As we sat together after supper, we two 
alone, Nat asked: ‘How is Pheebe now, So- 
phy?’ 

“My heart gave a jump, but I answered, 
very indifferently :— 

‘¢*She is well as usual, I believe, but she has 
had rather a trying time the past summer.’ 

“*Why?’ said he, quickly, looking away 
from me. 

“*Oh! said I, ‘her folks have had a good 
deal of trouble. Her aunt has been very sick, 
and Phebe got rather worn out with it all.’ 

‘There was a long pause. The fire needed 
a deal of stirring just then, and it kept Nat 
busy. After a while, says he :— 

“*Sophy, do you think she has forgotten 
me?’ 

“*Hardly likely,’ said I, demurely. ‘Let 
me see; you’ve been gone some eighteen 
months only, and we have been near neighbors 
more than that number of years.’ 

“Nat turned round and caught both my 
hands. ‘Now, sis, don’t tease me, I beg. I 
deserve it all, I know. But you must tell me 
whether you think she will forgive me, and— 
and--whether she cares for anybody else ?’ 

**Well,’ said I, ‘it is not long since I found 
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her crying over a ring you gave her. I’ll tell 
you so much, and you may find out the rest as 
you can.’ 

“¢* A ring J gave her!’ cried Nat, astonished. 
‘Oh, you are mistaken, my dear Sophy! I 
never gave any one a ring—but once,’ he added, 
in a lower tone. 

*«* Nevertheless, dear brother, you did give it 
to Phebe, even then; for I suppose you mean 
when you were driving home from Squire 
Royce’s.’ 

“Sophy, what can you mean? How did 
you know?” 

“ He looked so eager and excited that I took 
pity on him, and told him just howit happened. 
Nat seized his hat, then turned to give me what 
I used to call a ‘bear’s hug,’ when I was a 
child. 

““Are you going there now?’ I asked. 
* What will mother say when she comes in?’ 

““* You may tell her where I have gone,’ said 
he. ‘Sophy, I came up on purpose to see 
Phebe, and know if she could ever love me 
again. If I had known of this’-— Away he 
went, without saying what might have hap- 
pened if he had known. 

“The next time I saw Pheebe, brother Nat’s 
ring was on her hand. She blushed and smiled 
as I kissed her, and held it up to me, whisper- 
ing: ‘There is no mistake this time, darling 
Sophy, for he put it there himseif.’ 

“Brother Nat stayed with us longer ian he 
expected ; then he went back to Boston. But 
before a great while he came back again, and 
that time when he went back he did. not go 
alone. Aunt Brown had to learn to ‘keep 
house’ without Pheebe, for brother Nat’s ring 
had been put on Phobe’s finger once more (she 
would have that for her wedding ring), this 
time with the saered words which gave her to 
him until death. So Phebe went to Boston 
with Uncle Nat, and there she is yet. But, 
please God, they are coming up to see the old 
place and old friends once more, this summer.”’ 

‘* Then we shall see them!” cried Fan and I, 
in a breath. ‘“‘We have never seen Aunt 
Pheebe.’’ 

“Sure enough, you have not,’’ said Sue. 
“Well, I guess we shall think of the ring when 
we see her. She is just such a dear, sweet old 
lady as you would know she would become, 
from Aunt Sophy’s story.’’ 

“Grandmother,” said Jennie, “ who would 
have thought you could tell a story just like a 
book? See if we don’t come after some more.”’ 

‘Well, let us give her a vote of thanks, and 
a kiss apiece,”’ cried Sue; which proposal was 
acted upon at once, to the great detriment of 
the dear old lady’s cap strings and bands. 
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THE mind that is much elevated and insolent 
with prosperity, and cast down with adversity, 
is generally abject and base.— Zpicurus. 
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Tick away, old watch! How slow your little 
hands move round.to-night! Only eight, and 
it ought certainly to be ten, judging by the 
amount of ennui I’ve endured since supper. 
Hours don’t fly on “golden wings’ at my 
house. Punch, you artful dog, just have the 
politeness to elevate yourself from my collar 
and cravat. If I ever lay anything carefully 
down on the floor, you are sure to put yourself 
carefully on top of it. Don’t whine at me; I 
sha’n’t aceept any apology. Whew! what a 
spectacle! Humphrey, your eyes are getting 
a little old, but they are good enough to dis- 
cover considerable chaos in this apartment. 
But then, being a single man, I can, of course, 
arrange things geometrically or otherwise, just 
according to my taste. Wish it didn’t storm so 
hard, so I could spend the evening out. Don’t 
know where it would be my duty to go either. 
Let us consider. Last night I listened toa dis- 
course upon the antediluvian foundations of 
the earth, by one of the fossil remains, I con- 
cluded. Night before last I went to the 
*elub,”” Nice place that club is, where we 
happy bachelors congregate. Great hoax 
about our being happy, though I wouldn’t 
mention itabroad. Clubis a good place for the 
cultivation of doubtful morals, but I wouldn’t 
breathe the fact anywhere, except right here 
in the bosom of my family. Last Tuesday 
evening ‘‘I remember well.’”’ Don’t know 
what possessed me, but I went down to old 
chum Charley’s, to see his married felicity, I 
suppose. Must confess I didn’t have a very 
felicitous call. How ;his six infants did tor- 
ment me! Oh, shades of my ancestors, think 
of a whole glassful of milk on my spickest, 
spanest new unmentionables! Think of the 
frantic attempts those specs of fists made to 
pull out every one of my poor, dear whiskers ! 
By the way, wonder if that was not the cause 
of those white hairs I discovered over my right 
ear this morning? It can’t be oldage. Forty- 
one next week, if the family record is true, but 
I don’t think it is myself. 

What a confounded great tear in my coat 
sleeve! How interesting to contemplate! 
Wish I had a wife to mend—no, I don’t either. 
If any one overheard me make that remark, of 
course, they will understand I was joking. 
Nothing like being jovial over these little 
trials. But then, after all, I don’t know but 
it might be endurable to have a little house, 
with a neat little somebody in it to look after 
the dog. Punch, you rascal, get down off that 
table ; there is enough on it now. There goes 
the ink bottle. You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, sir. Where are your senses? You 
have been indulged too much, and you ought 
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to come under the influence of ladies’ society. 
How the wind blows! What a miserable cigar! 
What a benighted state of ignorance I was in 
when I was young! I can actually remember 
the time when I considered women as fireside 
angels. Yes, Humphrey, you were an infatu- 
ated youth. I was a boy once, too, and such a 
very boyish boy. I can remember, even now, 
how I used to glance across the old school-house 
to see the merry, black eyes of Ada Burns. I 
was very confident Ada was destined to be my 
wife sometime, but I was forced to change my 
mind when her father carried her away to the 
mysterious “‘West,’’ and left me desolate. 
Yes, it was “little Humfy Grey’ that sat 
down in the tall weeds behind the barn, and 
cried himself to sleep, because Ada was so far 
away. Wonder where in the wide world that 
piece of dainty flesh holds sway now? But 
my fickle heart was soon comforted, and sweet 
Effie Brown received my devoted attention. 
What an angelic being was Effie in my eyes! 
I remember how reverently I used to hold her 
little hands to help her over the icy playground, 
or gravely asked her advice about my boyish 
plans. The last time I looked on her white, 
still face, I placed a rosebud in her cold hand, 
and hoped it would blossom in heaven. Ah, 
well, little Effie! there never was a purer soul 
on earth than yours, and more than once the 
old tempter has been. baffled when I have 
thought of your angel eyes watching me. 
Ilow many long, erring years have passed 
since then! Why, Humphrey, is that a tear 
creeping down your nose? What a foolish old 
boy! The ladies call you stony-hearted, and 
what would they say could they see that gen- 
uine drop of briny element meandering down 
the gentle declivity of your old nose in that 
tell-tale manner? You had much better weep 
for the lost love of your manhood. But the 
fountain is dry when that memory rushes 
along. 

Oh, beautiful Carrie Foss! your sunny face 
changed my whole life, for you stole away my 
happiness. This large, hard hand of mine 
once held a little soft one that was mine also. 
These cold gray eyes once looked down into 
trusting blue ones, that were full of tenderness. 
Joyous days were those, when I went away to 
coHege halls, leaving my litile Carrie to wait 


for me. Our clasped hands were separated 


forever then, and ever since they call me a 
hater of womankind. 

Z never blamed her. She thought she could 
procure comfort for her aged parents if she 
married a wealthy man, so she went to a city 
home, and I tried to forget her lovely face in 
the dry pages of a student’s books. ‘‘ Away 
with melancholy.”” These thoughts will never 
answer, or I shall grow sentimental. 

Where are my letters? Four of them, and 
all dunning letters, I presume. Pardon me, 
Pyach, for stepping on your narrative. It was 





entirely accidental, Iassure you. Let us soothe 
our ruffled feelings by perusing these affec- 
tionate missives. No. 1 is from my friend 
Mrs. Jones. ‘‘My Dear Mr. Grey: We are 
very anxious to have you spend Thanksgiving 
with us, as Frank is coming home. He will 
bring his family, also his wife’s sister, who is 
a very nice’’— That is enough of that. Na, 
my dear madam, I object to your little strata- 
gem. I prefer to do my own selecting when I 
want a wife. Here are some crow’s tracks 
from sister Julia’s young hopeful, my name- 
sake. Who wrote this little letter, I wonder. 
I don’t seem to recognize the handwriting. 


Dear Otp Frrenp HUMPHREY: You will 
doubtless be surprised to revéive a line from 
me. Eighteen years have passed since we 
parted, but I knew your face this morning as 
you passed me on the street. I found your 
address by the directory. I was faithless to 
you years ago, but my life has been a bitter 
expiation. I sold my hand for gold, and og 
erty and misery have been my lot. My hus 
band died ten years ago, and left me childless 
and dependent. My husband’s life was one of 
sin and brutal unkindness, but I will not heap 
reproaches upon the dead. Should you care 
to learn more of my sad history, you can find 
me by calling at 32 Ashley Street. Your old 
friend, CARRIE Foss BROMER. 


Carrie Foss! Can it be possible? Have I 
found my poor little Carrie at last? No one 
can blame her if she did choose wealth and 
luxury instead of a poor student’s home. She 
did it for the sake of others. Wonder if she 
looks any as she did long years ago? Wonder 
if she will act like the same Carrie? Wonder 
if she has forgotten all her love tome? Won 
der where my hat is? Who cares for the 
storm? Where is my overcoat? What ails 
the dog? Down, good fellow! Collect your 
self, and wag your tail sensibly. Who knows— 
perhaps—that is—I shouldn’t wonder—Punch, 
let us adjourn. 





Wort begets in base minds envy ; in great 
souls, emulation.— Fielding. 

THE modern majesty consists in work. What 
a man can do is his greatest ornament, and he 
always consults his dignity by doing it.—Ca» 
lyle. 

THE ear and the eye are the mind’s receivers; 
but the tongue is only busied in expanding the 
treasure received. If, therefore, the revenues 
of the mind be uttered as fast or faster than 
they are received, it cannot be but that the 
mind must needs be bare, and can never lay up 
for purchase. But if the receivers take in stiJi 
with no utterance, the mind may soon grow a 
burden to itself, and unprofitable to others.’ I 
will not lay up too much and utter nothing, 
lest I be covetous ; nor spend much and store 
7 little, lest I be prodigal and poor.—Bishop 

all. 
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ALLAN HOLME’S HOUSE- 
KEEPER 


BY PETIT LICHEN. 


(Concluded. ) 

No sooner had his active feet touched the 
ground than he proceeded to solace himself by 
prosecuting a search for Mrs. Berne, who was 
triumphantly marshalled to the back portico, 
just in season to witness Jessie’s silent aston- 
ishment and delight, as Allan Holme directed 
her attention to a pair of fine bays, saddled 
and bridled, held by the proud groom for her 
admiring survey. Pleasant visions of exhila- 
rating canters through sunny glade and winding 
dell floated before Jessie’s mind, but she stood 
speechless, yet Allan Holme appeared well 
satisfied. 

“An improvement on the other little ani- 
mal, Mrs. Berne,’’ he laughingly remarked. 

‘‘Most decidedly,” was the merry response. 
“But what has come over you, child,’’ turning 
to Jessie, ‘‘that you have not a word to say ?’’ 

Jessie drew a deep respiration. ‘I am al- 
most breathless from amazed delight, And, 
then, if Ishould exelaim: ‘O Mr. Holme!’ or 
‘ Thank you, Mr. Holme!’ it would seem worse 
than nothing at all, when my heart is so full.’’ 
And Allan Holme looked better satisfied than 
ever, as her grateful eyes were lifted to his 
face. 

‘‘No thanks, I entreat; only run and don 
your habit, and we will try their paces at once,’’ 
he smiled. ‘‘ You are something of a horse- 
woman, I suppose?”’ 

‘‘A very poor one, I am obliged to confess.” 

‘*So much the better. I shall have the op- 
portunity of exercising my talent as teacher in 
a new direction. My pupil is sufficient guar- 
antee of my success,’’ and a bow was added to 
the smile. Immediately after, ‘‘ Is it qpaae 
to you to ride this morning?” 

‘I should be only too happy, but I seally do 
not know where my habit is.” 

‘I know, my child,”’ interrupted Mrs, Berne. 
‘You will find it packed away in the fourth 
story,’’ designating the room and the trunk, as 
she detached the keys at her side, and placed 
them in Jessie’s hand. 

“« You need have no misgivings, Mrs. Berne,” 
said Allan Holme, as Jessie turned away. 
‘Miss Jessie’s horse is gentleness itself, and 
has long been trained to the lady’s saddle.”’ 

Seth, the groom, here remarked: “ Miss Jes- 
sie’s is all right, Mr. Holme, but I don’t know 
about t’other one. He has some ugly motions, 
to my thinkin’.’’ 

Jessie, having no time to linger for the reply, 
sped lightly across the hall and up thestairs, and 
was soon verifying the old proverb, that ‘‘ Most 
haste makes least speed.”’ After every article 
had been fruitlessly removed from the neatly- 
packed trunk before which she knelt, a more 
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careful examination proved that time and 
strength had been wasted on the wrong one. 
Indulging in a little sigh of vexation, she pro- 
ceeded to replace them, pausing once or twice 
in her task with the fancy that there was some 
unusual commotion below stairs. But dispatch 
was necessary, and she was soon hastening 
from the room with the habit on her arm. 
Reaching the second story, her feet were stayed 
by an exelamation from Dick, who.no sooner 
caught sight of her than, with face several 
shades lighter than ordinary, he started up 
from the floor by Allan Holme’s rooms. 

“O Miss Jessie, he’s dead, he’s dead!” and 
it is doubtful whether Dick had ever before 
worn a countenance of like gravity. 

‘What do you mean, Dick? Whois dead?” 
questioned Jessie, leaning heavily against the 
bakustrade, her usually sweet tones sharpened 
by dread. 

“Massa, Miss Jessie, massa’s dead!’’ and 
tears began to channel fairer lines on the 
soiled cheeks. 

‘‘How can you say so, Dick?” faltered Jes- 
sie, her rebuking words and trembling accents 
widely at variance. 

*** Deed; Miss Jessie’ — 

“Oh, grandma! what is the matter?’ cried 
Jessie, springing toward Mrs. Berne, who, at 
this moment, came from Allan Hoime’s bed- 
room. ‘Is he dead?’’ 

**No, dear, no! Not so bad as that, though 
a broken leg is bad enough.” 

“A broken leg! How did it happen?’ 

**T hardly know myself, it was so soon over. 
Seth’s remark induced him to go down and 
examine the horse, when’’— She suddenly 
turned toward their dusky retainer: “Dick, 
tell me the truth, did you touch the horse, or 
do anything to make him kick? You were 
close at his side when he did so.’’ 

For a wonder, Dick could truthfully pro- 
nounce himself guiltless. 

‘So his leg was broken by the kick?’’ said 
Jessie. 

“Yes. And then he insisted on limping up 
to his room, with the assistance of Seth and a 
cane, and consequently fainted before he 
reached the hall door. But I must go, dearie. 
Seth has just started for Doctor Mayer, and I 
have bandages to prepare.’’ 

“Give me a few directions, and tell me where 
to find the muslin, grandma, and I will attend 
to that, while you return te Mr. Holme.”’ 

Jessie’s task was soon completed, and she 
had long stood at the window, impatiently 
watching for the doctor, when the sight of his 
buggy sent her flying to the door to receive 
him. The bland old gentleman, with whom 
she was a prime favorite, came quickly up the 
steps, bearing his case of instruments. 

“T am so glad to see you, doctor,’’ she ex- 
claimed, as he paused an instant to shake 
hands with her. 
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“Of course, my dear, of course. The doc- 
tor’s always welcome when heads or limbs are 
broken. But let me whisper in your ear that 
I’m a thousand times glad it’s that big fellow, 
Allan Holme, that I’m here to see, though one 
might fancy it yourself, judging from these 
pale cheeks,’ giving them a tinting pinch as he 
turned toward the stairs. ‘“‘Why, they are as 
pale as the bloom of my wife’s pet japonica, 

people about here call you a 
brave little girl since you outwitted that rob- 
ber. But it seems to be a weakness with wo- 
men; my wife’sjustso. By the way, my dear, 
she sent her love to you.” 

Jessie had followed him up stairs in amused 
silence, knowing how useless would be the 
attempt to dovetail a word between his sen- 
tences. The last word had barely passed his 
lips when Mrs. Berne opened the chamber door, 
and invited fim to enter. 

*‘Good-morning, Mrs. Berne! I’ve just 
been congratulating my pet there on having 
no broken limbs for my rough hands to deal 
wi ”” 

Jessie’s eyes were full of tears as she turned 
away after hearing Allan Holme’s earnest ~~ 

“How glad I am, doctor, no words can 
tell.” 

“That’s right, Allan, that’s right. There 
was always a large share of gennine old chiv- 
alrous feeling in your composition, even when 
you were a bright-eyed lad,’’ and the good doc- 
tor busied himself in various little preparations 
as he continued :*‘‘ Why, Mrs. Berne, he was 
but a youngster when”’— 

The door closed on the cheery voice, and 
Jessie, bravely resisting the temptation to 
snatch up her hat and run away from the 
house, stole into the library, and resumed the 
employment.so merrily suspended a short time 
previous. WN the self-imposed 
activity, it seemed hours and hours before 
Doctor Mayer’s voice and step brought assur- 
ance that the dreaded work was ended. She 
hastened to the hall. 

“All right, my dear, up there,’ he said, 
making telling strides for the door. ‘‘He’ll 
get along, never fear. Good-by,mydear! I'll 
see you to-morrow.”’ 

“Give my love to Mrs. Mayer, doctor,’ 
laughed Jessie, as his head vanished within 
the buggy top. 

‘*T will, my dear,” c€me simultaneously with 
the roll of the wheels. 

For a week the. patient persisting in setting 
all the doctor’s predictions at naught, Jessie 
turned housekeeper, while Mrs. Berne stationed 
herself, with motherly tenderness, beside the 
sick couch. And day after day the servants 
bore some tempting delicacy up stairs, with the 
appetizing intelligence, ‘‘ Miss Jessie made it, 
sir, and hopes you can eat it.””, And day after 
day a cluster of white violets or valley lilies 
was placed on the stand at his side by Mrs. 





Berne, with some pretty message from Jessie, 
that was always suggestive to him of the same 
faultless flowers. And unfailingly these white 
gifts quietly found their way between the 
leaves of a book kept near him for the pur- 
pose, at length inciting Mrs. Berne to inno- 
cently ask on a certain morning :— 

‘What becomes of your faded flowers, Mr. 
Holme? I-never find them when Jessie sends 
the fresh ones.” 

**I press them, Mrs. Berne,’’ was the concise 
answer, given with a proper assumption of in- 
difference, but an appalling sense of guilt. 

“Ah!” she guilelessly returned, cleansing 
the vase, and refilling it with water. ‘I per- 
ceive you are a genuine flower lover, Mr. 
Holme, and, truly, even a faded one speaks 
volumes of heaven and heavenly things.” 

Silently registering a vow to exalt Mrs. 
Berne to the confessional at some future day, 
Allan Holme placed Jessie’s fragrant offering 


-in the vase smailingly held before him. 


So he recorded golden promises, and dreamed 
pleasant dreams, till, once established in the 
dressing-room, the frequent sight of a certain 
sweet face peeping in at the door, and a more 
substantial, though less prized comfort, in the 
shape of a pair of crutches, gave a new color- 
ing to the days which fied swiftly enough, 
bringing healing and strength with every hour. 

(Betty, can you tell me where Mrs. Berne 
is?”’ inquired Jessie, one morning, meeting 
the maid in the hall. 

‘*] just left her in the linen-room, miss.” 

“Thank you, Betty!’ and Jessie sped up 
stairs. 

Betty thinking, as she watched the light fig- 
ure: “ What a bird she is, to be sure, and how 
tender and song-like be her very littlest words !’’ 
and Betty’s day was brighter for the meeting. 

Directly Jessie stood at Mrs. Berne’s side. 

**Grandma, what do you think of my picking 
the strawberries, since Mr. Holme is not able 
to do so? You know he said he would not 
permit even Davy among those choice vines.” 

“ And what if you erush them?” 

** But I will not, grandma. I'll touch them 
just so,” and, standing on tip-toe, she laid the 
lightest of kisses on the old lady’s faded cheek. 

“T am convinced the vines will not suffer,”’ 
was the laughing response. 

In a second Jessie was again on the stairs, 
keeping time to the movement of her little feet 
with some rare old ballad. 

Allan Holme reclined on a lounge in his 
dressing-room by a window opposite the open 
door. This disposition of himself was the re- 
sult of a forethought which was now rewarded 
by the glimpse he coveted of Jessie’s bright 


‘face and graceful form. She was stealing de- 


murely by the door, when his voice arrested 
her. 

“Stop a minute, Fairy, and let me look at 
you.” 
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She paused, with blushing, roguish face. 

“You ean’t conceive where I am going,” 
giving her pretty head a saucy nod. 

‘* FT should think not, indeed. Your little men 
in green don’t intrust the secret of their expe- 
ditions to common mortals like Allan Holme.’’ 

‘That is true. But he shall know when—I 
come back,’’ and again she was on her way. 

‘Do not stay an age, Fairy,” he called after 
her. 

‘*The ‘little men’ will not suffer me to pro- 
mnise,’’ was the laughing rejoinder, tossed up 
from the foot of the staircase. 

An hour later, as she placed the delicious 
fruit on the dining-room table, it occurred to 
her that a portion of it might be an acceptable 
lunch to the prisoner above stairs. Instantly 
a tiny silver waiter was suitably furnished with 
the same precious ore, and the deft fingers had 
soon stemmed the finest of the crimson berries, 
and laid them on the daintily engraved dish. 
She stood for a moment to admire the artistic 
beauty of the whole before sending the remain- 
ing fruit to the ice-house. Then, after a vain 
attempt to remove the stains from her fingers, 
she proceeded to the dressing-room with the 
tempting repast. 

In her eagerness she had quite forgotten the 
head covering, laughingly assumed when she 
started out, and presented herself at the door 
with her sweet face glowing like a star from 
the extreme depths of a green gingham sun- 
bonnet, of most formidable dimensions, full 
half a yard from crown to front, and stiffened 
intoa remarkably defiantappearance by numer- 
ous pasteboard slats. 

“T am coming, Mr. Holme,’’ said the voice 
so welcome to that gentleman’s ear. 

‘*So the front of your bonnet notified me 
some minutes since, Fairy.’’ 

‘‘Oh, my Conestoga! I forgot all about it,”’ 
cried Jessie, with a burst of merriment, and a 
momentary pause at the door. ‘‘ But, perhaps, 
you will be able to take these, notwithstand- 
ing they emerge from so ugly a shadow,”’ and, 
advancing into the room, she flitted about, 
making little preparations for the comfort and 
convenience of her patient, who began to think 
it the finest thing in the world to have a broken 
leg, and to covet an indefinite number of like 
casualties. 

‘I think, perhaps, I may be able to eat a 
couple,’’ he sighed, with a ludicrous affectation 
of debility, that sent Jessie’s musical laugh to 
woo a song from a little bird, phuming its wings 
among the branches of the old elm shading the 
window. 

‘Do, for I picked and prepared them with 
my own hands,”’ arranging, with pretty, crim- 
son-stained fingers, the faultless salver before 
him. 

“You did? And under this hotsun? Tell 
me wherefore ?’’ 

“Because you are disabled. And, you see, 





they needed picking. I did it nicely, too; 
without injuring, in the least, your choice 
vines.’’ 

“Thank you very much, Fairy, but let Davy 
do it hereafter. I will not have your fair head 
bending over those vines, choice and pretty as 
they are. Apropos of that, Fairy, won’t you 
come out of your house ?”’ 

‘*Sir?”’ said Jessie, with a questioning dila- 
tion of the blue eyes which it always afforded 
Allan Holme boundless satisfaction to elicit. 
Then the merry glance bestowed on her ‘“Con- 
estoga’’ banished the earnest gaze, and sent 
another peal of sweet, girlish laughter through 
the room and the old halls, and up to the little 
bird, which instantly trilled a refrain no sweeter 
than her laugh as she removed the offending 
bonnet, and smoothed the flaxen curls. 

‘Good! Now come and eat some of these 
berries. I will use the sugar spoon. I am 
sure we can dispose of them in an amicable 
spirit.’’ 

‘Excuse me for saying in the most positive 
manner that I will do no such thing,” laughed 
Jessie. 

Shrugging his shoulders, he took up the 
spoon with a muttered quotation about a wo- 
man’s wonts, while Jessie, laughingly seating 
herself on a stool by the lounge, appropriated 
the book he had dropped on the floor at her 
entrance, 

“ Fairy!" 

‘‘Sir?’’? she slowly, and half-mechanically 
responded, without lifting her eyes from the 
page enchaining her for the moment. 

“Fairy, I intend te hobble down to the li- 
brary to-morrow, and you are to have a German 
lesson.” 

The book was suddenly closed, and a pair of 
happy eyes sought his face, as, divided between 
delight and misgivings, she exclaimed :— 

‘*O Mr. Holme, I am so glad! But is it pru- 
dent? Perhaps you had better wait and ask 
Doctor Mayer.’’ 

‘** Fairy, I mean to go down to-morrow, Doc- 
tor Mayer favorable or otherwise.’’ 

And so he did. Mrs. Berne looked grave 
and demurred to no purpose. Allan Holme 
would go, and would have felt amply compen- 
sated for any injurious result, in the remem- 
brance of Jessie’s face of eager delight and 
anxiety, greeting him from the foot of the 
stairs as she watched his slow and laborious 
deseent. Fortunately, no such result occurred ; 
but, on the contrary, Doctor Mayer discerned 
a very manifest improvement on calling a day 
or two later, and testified his pleasure thereat 
by an extraordinary flow of sentences, and by 
petting Jessie to such a degree that his patient 
declared she would be irremediably spoiled. 

Qne morning, not long after, Jessie tripped 
into the library with some letters. 

“‘Two for you, and one for me,” she said, 
handing Allan Home his portion. 
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And, dropping into a seat near by, she pro- 
ceeded to break the seal of her own, and ap- 
propriate its contents. Glancing smilingly 
toward him as she refolded the letter, she was 
surprised to find his gaze fixed on her face, 
evidently anxious thought contracting his brow. 

“Is anything the matter, Mr. Holme?’’ she 
questioned, the smile instantly fading. 

‘Fairy, it seems very inhospitable to say so, 
but it is nevertheless true, that I am going to 
have a most uncongenial visitor.” 

“Is that all? Oh! we will soon forget about 
congeniality, in devoting ourselves to his or her 
happiness. I will promise to give my time and 
most earnest efforts toward making Woodlawn 
to your guest just what it renlly'o—the um 
niest spot in the world.” 

‘*Mayhap she will not be made happy, little 
one. A cold, proud girl is my Cousin Florence 
Wyvern, and one not likely te add to your 
happiness, I am afraid.” 

And herein lay the root of Allan Holme’s 
trouble. Directly he added :— 

“‘I say this, Fairy, for one reason: that you 
may be spared some possible heart-aches when 
she comes, for I like not to speak needlessly of 
the slightest fault of my neighbor. God knows 
we all have cause to be merciful to one another 
in this respect ; and knows, too, that our devia- 
tions from the simple law of brotherly love 
which should actuate us here, ever fall blight- 
ingly on the fair blossoms of that garden which 
He still momentarily strives to plant ‘ eastward 
in Eden’ with each of us, and momentarily 
commands each of us to ‘ keep.’ ”’ 

‘Certainly, the prospect is rather cloudy, 
but we will endeavor to do right, and then all 
must be well. I trust, however, that she will 
wait till you have quite recovered.’’ 

““We have a month’s respite, Fairy. But 
she spends the summer,” he replied, with a 
regret that was instantly self-condemned as 
being a species of rebellion to the will of the 
Great Disposer of events, and contrary to the 
neighborly love commanded to be exercised 
toward even the worst. 

“‘For shame! Never will I write to say that 
{ intend to make you a visit, be you very sure,” 
jaughed Jessie. 

‘May all the little men in green preserve me 
from it!’’ 

To Allan Holme’s vast satisfaction, Jessie’s 
great blue eyes dilated precisely as he loved 
best to see them, as she detected something of 
sincerity in the mirthful response. The shadow 
lurking in the questioning gaze was not un- 
pleasant, either; rather suggestive of innu- 
merable happinesses. 

“Because, Fairy, I hope you will never go 
away,” he said, softly, in reply to the gaze. 

A sweeter intonation was here, and the sun- 
shine came back to Jessie’s face with a rosy 
flush. 

“Thank you, Mr. Holme. I hope, indeed, 





we will never go away, for it would almost 
break my heart to leave Woodlawn.”” And she 
musingly rolled her apron strings over her 
slender fingers, thinking how many things 
might demand a change. 

“ And what of Woodlawn’s master?’’ queried 
Allan Holme, secretly piqued at her apparent 
forgetfulness of himseif. 

“Woodlawn would be nothing without its 
master,’’ Jessie artlessly hastened to say, lift- 
ing her earnest eyes to his face in the eager 
desire to atone for anything that might have 
appeared unkind in her former reply. 

** And Woodlawn’s master would be nothing 
without Woodlawn’s Fairy, I can truly say. 
And now, bring the books, dear little Fairy,’’ 
which Jessie did with a deeper flush burning 
her cheeks, and a vague wonder why it should 
be there. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Oxe bright day, Florence Wyvern came. A 
queenly-looking creature ; tall, fair, blue-eyed, 
and graceful asa sylph. But the beauty was 
not captivating. The alloy was too apparent. 
Selfish, ambitious, and unscrupulous, her face 
bore the impress of the spirit’s unloveliness, 
and the little circle at Woodlawn silently felt 
the new sphere of life, with which it had come 
in contact, unpleasing in the extreme. But 
with charming amiability, and true Christian 
charity, each member strove to bring sunshine 
and happiness to the guest. Jessie did her part 
beautifully, and bravely too ; for it was no light 
task to fulfil her simple duty, day by day, under 
the fire of Miss Wyvern’s aggravations, who, 
when not patronizing, was coolly supercilious ; 
and but for a certain book prayerfully read 
morning and evening, the little maiden’s 
promise would have been sadly broken. As it 
was, her sweetness and gentle dignity were 
unfailing, and Allan Holme, keenly observant 
of all that was passing beneath his eyes, felt 
comparatively content, so long as she retained 
her bright face and manner. 

Mrs. Berne was also anxiously watehful, 
quickly perceiving that little as she herself was 
liked by the stranger, Jessie was an object of 
aversion. She perceived, too, as did Allan 
Holme, that Miss Wyvern secretly caviled at 
their position at Woodlawn ; that it would have 
comported better with that haughty lady's 
ideas for them to have occupied a lower place 
in the household, and to have received less 
consideration from her cousin and his guests. 
Added te the above list of grievances were the 
facts of Jessie's extreme beauty, and winning 
loveliness of character, with their effect on Al- 
lan Holme, who Miss Wyvern shrewdly sus- 
pected of contemplating a future bridal. Here, 
‘moreover, was a bitter and unexpected disap- 
pointment, be it softly whispered. Miss Wy- 
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vern had selected a taller blonde to be her 
cousin’s bride! and this visit, which had long 
since been promised, was to have crowned her 
ambitious schemes with full success. 

Three or four weeks passed thus, the dis- 
cipline of her presence at Woodlawn being 
somewhat relieved by an unusual influx of 
visitors, and varioys merry-makings compli- 
mentally projected by the hospitable gentry 
around them. 

Well acquainted with the art of enhancing 
every charm, and playing the agreeable to those 
whom it suited her interest or pleasure to capti- 
vate, Miss Wyvern would have highly enjoyed 
her popularity, but for the one annoying fact 
that Mrs. Berne and Jessie were constant par- 
ticipants in the attentions and invitations be- 
stowed on herself. For, notwithstanding Mrs. 
Berne frequently declined joining their gay 
parties on the plea of age or household duties, 
Allan Holme invariably overruled Jessie’s less 
weighty ones, and fully satisfied himself, be- 
sides, that her enjoyment was complete, thereby 
planting a double thorn in the side of his fair 
cousin. 

On a certain morning, as Jessie sat on the 
back portico occupied with her German books, 
Florence Wyvern came from the hall, and with 
an unusually gracious air drew forward one of 
the rustic chairs and entered into conversation. 

“I see you have your work,” said Jessie, 
presently. ‘‘If you will excuse me for a mo- 
ment, I will get mine,’’ gathering up her books 
as she rose. 

** Allow me to look at your book while you 
are absent,’’ requested Miss Wyvern. 

“Certainly. But unless you understand the 
language better than I, you will find it laborious 
reading,’’ smiled Jessie, placing a little German 
poem in the extended hand. 

“So you are a German scholar?’ remarked 
Miss Wyvern, on Jessie’s return, her tone 
slightly suggestive of a sneer. 

‘Only a student, I am sorry to say.” 

“ And without a teacher? You must have a 
vast amount of patience and perseverance, 
truly.”’ 

“Oh, no! That would be quite beyond 
me,’’ returned Yessie, innocently. “I have a 
teacher.” 

“Indeed! I was not aware that you could 
afford to indulge in luxuries of that kind.” 

Jessie’s brow flushed as she gently an- 
swered :— 

“You are correct in your supposition. But 
Mr. Holme is my teacher.” 


“Oh! Your studious disposition is most |. 


satisfactorily accounted for.’’ 

The sneer was palpable enough this time, 
and Jessie’s soft eyes dilated in surprised in- 
quiry as she riveted them on the cold face with 
its disagreeable smile. Her lips were about to 
frame a very natural question, when Miss 
Wyvern continued :— 





** You have known my cousin for many years, 
I suppose?” 

“Personally he was a stranger to us when 
we came to Woodlawn, though we had several 
times heard General Cliff's family speak of 
him,”’ replied Jessie, endeavoring to dismiss 
her uncomfortable feelings. 

“Can it be possible? Well, I am aston- 
ished !’’ and Miss Wyvern’s cold face assumed 
a doubly disagreeable smile. ‘I really should 
imagine, from your remarkably free manner, 
that you had known him from infancy.” 

‘‘My free manner!” repeated Jessie, alter- 
nately flushing and paling with dismay. 

“Certainly. Are you not aware that your 
deportment is far less retiring than comports 
with womanly dignity? But Cousin Allan is 
worth all this sacrifice. Rich, handsome, culti- 
vated, and the finished gentleman, with af un- 
blemished record. A long list of perfections 
that. So play your cards well, Miss Berne; I, 
his cousin, assure you he is well worth all your 
skill.” 

“‘Miss Wyvern, shocking !’”’ and, without an- 
other word, Jessie rose and left the portico. 

A steely ray shot from Florence Wyvern’s 
blue eyes, as they followed the retiring form, 
and her lips curved into a triumphant smile as 
she thought :— 

‘‘ Accomplished finely! I expected her to 
sob, faint, or something else, and here she 
amiably spares me the slightest troublesome 
demonstration. And she will henceforth be 
chary of the smiles so freely lavished on my 
good cousin, or Iam vastly mistaken in her.”’ 

No guests dined at Woodlawn that day, and 
Allan Holme had ample opportunity to observe 
Jessie’s pale face and the indefinable something 
in her bearing which had never been there 
before. 

‘“‘ As I expected, the poison tells,’’ he said to 
himself, with a keen glance at hiscousin. But, 
well as he knew her, the placid face and the 
remark almost immediately addressed to Jessie 
completely deceived him. 

‘*How pale you are, Miss Berne. Are you 
indisposed to-day ?”’ she murmured, in smooth, 
gracious accents. 

‘“*T was about to make the same remark and 
inquiry,” said Allan Holme, while Mrs. Berne 
anxiously scanned the wan countenance. 

“T am suffering from a headache, which 
threatens to become severe,” Jessie replied, 
with gentle dignity, one of her sunny smiles 
touching lips and eyes for an instant, as she 
caught Mrs. Berne’s gaze. 

But no grateful look rewarded Allan Holme. 
And he noticed it, with another keen survey of 
his cousin’s placid face. That lady had like- 
wise observed the omission, and adjusted her 
loosened bracelet, well content with the firs. 
fruits of her labor. 

The dinner was at last over ; and poor Jessie 
gladly made her escape from the watchful eyes 
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of Allan Holme and the oppressive attentions 
of Miss Wyvern, creeping up stairs to her 
chamber with a feverish desire to flee from 
Woodlawn that a month previous it would 
have seemed utterly impossible to cherish. 
Mrs. Berne, following her a half-hour later, 
found her stretched on the lounge, suffering 
all the tortures of a nervous headache. It was 
approaching the tea hour, when she roused 
fiom a light slumber to say to the anxious 
watcher at her side :-— 

“Much better, grandma. No pain at all, 
only a little langor.”’ 

“What gave you the headache, darling?’ 
inquired Mrs. Berne, her suspicions following 
the direction of Allan Holme’s. 

A grave, sweet expression rested on Jessie’s 
face, but she remained silent. 

“Was Miss Wyvern in any way connected 
with it?” 

“Dear grandma, she was; but I would pre- 
fer not explaining, if you will excuse and trust 
me. Its discussion would not serve her, and 
might prove injurious to us. Are you quite 
content that it should be passed over in si- 
lence ?”’ 

“Quite, dear child, and I thank God that 
you are not only learning, but living Bible 
precepts.” 

A tear dropped among Jessie’s curls, as 
Mrs. Berne imprinted a kiss on the calm, 
sweet brow. Thus Florence Wyvern's biting 
words were forever buried by the Christian 
matron and ‘maiden. 

“This much, however, I can and must say, 
grandma. Miss Wyvern is dissatisfied with my 
presence here, I am well assured, and it is 
equally clear to me that Woodlawn can never 
be a suitable or happy home for. your little or- 
phan. In view of this, will you consent to my 
seeking a situation as governess ?”’ 

“Oh, child! must we be parted at last?” 
sighed Mrs. Berne. “You do not consider 
that Miss Wyvern is without the slightest au- 
thority in this house, and will, moreover, leave 
us in a few weeks.” 

“* These considerations have all received due 
attention, grandma, buc they are powerless to 
restore the old state of things.”’ 

“What would you do? ‘Where would you 
go, darling?” 

‘* My first thought was to advertise ; my se- 
cond, and, I think, wiser one, was to consult 
Doctor Mayer, who, you know, will be among 
our guests to-morrow evening. He may know 
of just the place for me in the neighborhood, 
and that would be a great boon, grandma. 
You could sometimes get to see me.’’ 

Jessie’s bright smile won an answering one 
from Mrs. Berne, who tenderly replied :— 

‘My child, I will place no obstacles in your 
way, but send you forth with my blessing and 
prayers. And, perhaps, it is well that you 





should try your wings while I am here to 
counsel and comfort you.”’ 

“Thank you, grandma, and now one thing 
more. Give Mr. Holme no hint of my design. 
It will be time enough to confide my purpose 
when the wish is obtained, or, as I should pre- 
fer, after Iam gone.” 

** Be it so, darling. But there is the tea-bell ; 
I must leave you fora little while. I will send 
you up something directly.” 

“Do not. Just bring me a cup of tea anda 
glass of ice-water when you return, please ; it 
is‘all I want.” 

Mrs. Berne was absent longer than Jessie 
anticipated, and the water began to be very 
urgently craved. Fancying she heard a ser- 
vant in the hall, she caught a glass from the 
table and passed from her room in the wing 
to the main hall. Very gladly she would have 
retreated, but it was too late to do so unob- 
served. Allan Holme had suddenly become a 
dreaded member of the household to poor 
Jessie. 

** Jessie, poor little Fairy!’ he exclaimed, 
with a sympathizing glance at the pallid cheeks 
and darkly-circled eyes, as he hastened to her. 

She .0oked startled and nervous, saying, in 
apologetic tone :— 

“T did not recognize your step; I fancied 
Betty was here.” 

“T presume not, Fairy, for I was trying my 
best to imitate your light tread in order not to 
disturb you. But what can I dofor you? A 
glass of water?’’ taking the glass from her 
hand. 

‘Tf you will be so kind as to send Betty with 
it,” she said, involuntarily lifting the grateful 
eyes from the glass to his face. In an instant 
a crimson torrent mounted to the very roots of 
her hair. 

Surprised, he turned slightly, glancing over 
his shoulder just in time to see the graceful 
sweep of Miss Wyvern’s delicate lawn, as she 
vanished within her chamber. ‘His glance in- 
stantly flashed back to Jessie, to note a crimson 
spot burning on either cheek. She gave him 
no time for words ; but with averted eyes, and 
a hurriedly murmured ‘‘Good-night!” stole 
into her room before he had quite recovered 
from his astonishment at her very remarkable 
and sudden change of color. For a minute he 
stood thoughtfully where she had left him. 

**Florence has been at mischief; that is evi- 
dent enough,”” was the burden of his medita- 
tations. “I will talk to the poor child to-mor- 
row, and hereafter watch even more carefully 


.| over her happiness. 


But the morrow brought disappointment ; 
Jessie proving a very will-o’-the-wisp, with 
her languid eyes and colorless face, while Miss 
Wyvern, for excellent and private reasons of 
her own, was more than usually exacting of 
his time and attention. 

So the evening and the expected guests duly 
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came; and then it sped on, hour by hour, de- 
nying Jessie the eagerly-coveted opportunity 
to speak with the doctor. At length it offered 
as they demolished their ices in a quiet corner. 
He listened with earnest and marked attention, 
as she unfolded her plan and wishes, and then 
returned to his ice, which had been somewhat 
neglected in the interval, with renewed appe- 
tite and apparent forgetfulness of the whole 
thing. This was so unlike his ordinary mode 
of procedure that Jessie began to hope impos- 
sibilities. Presently he laid down his spoon, 
glancing around the room as if in search of 
some one. The next instant :— 

“My dear, do you see that little woman, with 
red ribbons in her cap, talking to Mrs. Ran- 
dall?”’ § 

“Yes, doctor, but excuse me for pronounc- 
ing the ribbons’ hue a decided lilac,” laughed 
Jessie, mischievously. 

“Well, well, maybe they are, child, we 
won't dispute the point. Now, that is my 
wife,’’ and the doctor paused, gazing at the 
‘little woman”’ in vast content. 

“So I learned some months since, doctor,”’ 
Jessie laughed, more merrily than before, the 
corners of the doctor’s mouth twitching in 
sympathy as he proceeded :— 

“Then you know her, my dear, and since 
you are several years younger than I, just step 
over and tell her Doctor Mayer wants her in 
this corner.” 

Thus peremptorily bidden, Mrs. Mayer pre- 
sented herself with Jessie, her fair plump face 
a marvel] of kindness and good humor. 

‘“« Hallie,”’ said the doctor, as she seated her- 
self beside him, ‘‘ when do you expect Ella 
Way.? Some day this week?” 

“To-morrow morning, George.” 

“To-morrow morning, hey? Just the thing! 
Jessie, I’ll call for you to-morrow afternoon. 
Can you be ready?” 

Jessie looked considerably puzzled, hesi- 
tating. ‘I hardly know, doctor.” 

“Tf you can’t, my dear, yoa are not fit to go 
out governessing.”’ 

“But where am I to go, doctor?” queriec 
the amused Jessie. 

““Why, to my house, to be sure, as governess 
to poor nephew Ned’s motherless little girl. 
She is eight years old, and bright as a bee,” an 
explanation as welcome to Mrs. Mayer as to 
Jessie. “ Yousee, Hallie, Jessie wants to turn 
governess, and since she can come to us, I 
favor the idea, as I know you will.” 

‘‘Indeed, I am delighted,” replied Mrs. 
Mayer, a double quantity of kindness and good 
humor radiating from her face as she caught 
Jessie’s hand in both of hers. ‘‘ It will be like 
having a daughter.” 


“So it will! so it will! And I knew it at 


once !”’ chuckled the doctor, disposing of a huge 
piece of fruit cake with infinite satisfaction. 
‘But Mrs. Berne’s voice must now render our 





ambrosia and nectar. 





decisions valid.”” A voice promptly gained to 
the entire content of ai! parties. 

‘‘Good-night, Jessie !’’ said the doctor, a little 
later. ‘‘I’ll call for you to-morrow afternoon 
at five o’clock.”’ 

“What is that you intend to do, doctor?” 
inquired Allan Holme, who chanced to over- 
hear the parting words. 

‘Tam coming for Jessie. Mrs. Mayer and I 
want her, and Mrs. Berne consents to our hay- 
ing her.”’ 

Allan Holme’s first feeling of regret was 
chased away by the reflection that Jessie might 
be happier apart from his cousin for a few 
days, so he replied :— / 

“‘Well, be good to her, doctor, when you get 
her.” And he smiled down on her in a way 
that filled Florence Wyvern’s heart with malice 
and envy. 

“Good to her! Why, man, she’ll live on 
Good to her, indeed !”” 

“T am quite satisfied,’’ returned Allan 
Holme, laughing heartily, as he gave the doc- 
tor’s hand a “‘good-night’”’ grasp. “But do 
not spoil her, or she will return to us discon- 
tented with Woodlawn.” 

And again the evil fire consumed Florence 
Wyvern's heart as she furtively noted the gaze 
he bent on Jessie. 

““My dear fellow, don’t distress yourself 
about her coming back,’’ the doctor was say- 
ing, when a warning motion from Jessie’s 
pretty head sealed his lips, Allan Holme ac- 
cepting the remark as a harmless jest. ¢ 

And the following afternoon, still remember- 
ing the caution, the old gentleman carried off 
his prize with no unnecessary words on that 
point. So it fellon Allan Holme like a thun- 
derbolt when, at dinner a few days later, Mrs. 
Berne, in reply to some observation of his, 
said :— 

“‘ Jessie is not coming back, Mr. Holme.’’ 

‘“‘Madam?” And knife and fork were laid 
down as he gazed at her in amazed inquiry. 

*« Jessie is not coming back,’’ repeated Mrs. 
Berne, in calm accents. 

Miss Wyvern’s eyes glittered sharply enough 
te pierce her plate, as she placidly carved the 
delicate piece of chicken before her into dainty 
morsels. 

“Not coming back !’’ echoed Allan Holme. 

‘‘No. She is engaged to remain as governess 
to little Ella Way, whom they have adopted 
since Mrs. Way’s death.” 

Allan Holme made no further remark, while 
Florence Wyvern thought, with smiling tran- 
quility, that the first fruits were harbingers of 
an unexpectedly rich harvest; a conclusion 
which might have been somewhat doubtfully 
cherished, had she been cognizant of an inter- 
view which took place that same afternoon 
between her cousin and Mrs. Berne, when he 
redeemed his long-delayed promise to seat that 
lady in the confessional. 
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Mrs. Berne retired from this interview with 
a countenance wonderfully sweet and calm; 
and Allan Holme appeared so unvaryingly 
free from disquieting regrets, that Miss Wyvern 
for once questioned her own sagacity. But 
one member of the househcld mourned for the 
absent Jessie, undisguisedly as deeply. Fora 
week Dick had eschewed all antics, moving 
about, a small image of “black despair.”” Al- 
lan Holme, really pitying the warm-hearted 
little waif, accosted him one morning as he was 
making a feeble attempt to weed a flower-bed 
under Davy’s su 

“What ’s the matter, Dick? Has the world 
gone wrong with you, too?’’ 

** Miss Jessie’s gone, sah.” And his thick 
lip quivered portentously. 

‘*Miss Jessie! So you want Miss Jessie 
back again, do you?” 

“Yes, sah. And so does Betty, and so does 
Davy, and so does Seth, and so does we all. 
Miss Jessie was the sunflower of Woodla’n.”’ 

Allan Holme repressed a smile, and forgave 
Dick’s startling choice of simile, for the sake 
of the tear gemming a mignonette bloom in 
memory of the absent maiden, while the 
mourner continued :— 

“She was jes’ like the sunflower she used to 
sing about that was allers a smilin’ on somefin’ 
+she was allers a smilin’ on me.’’ 

“I suppose, Dick, you were the god she 
turned the same smile on morning and even- 
ing?” said Allan Holme, highly amused at the 
poetic vein so suddenly developed. 

““ Yes, sah,” responded Dick, scratching his 
head doubtfully, but, on the whole, rather 
tickled with the idea. 

“Well, cheer up, Dick; sunflowers come 
back again, and so may Miss Jessie. I am go- 
ing to see her next week, and I will tell her 
how thin you are growing.” 

‘If you please, sah, and give her my duty.” 

And with his importance greatly enhanced, 
in his own eyes, by the alleged loss of flesh, 
Dick tugged away at his weeds with new spirit, 
while his master slowly returned to the house, 
reflecting somewhat uncomfortably on the pos- 
sibility of Jessie’s declining to return to Wood- 
lawn. And the forebodings were in no wise 
diminished when, on the appointed day of - 
ensuing week, ‘he drove over to Doctor Ma 
with full purpose to decide the vexing abe. 
tion. 


** All away but Miss Berne, and she is in the 
little withdra back of the parlor,”’ 
was the servant’s reply to his inquiry. 

“IT will announce myself,” he said, and im- 
mediately entered and crossed the spacious 
room to the téte-a-téte 

Jessie, absorbed in her book, had searcely 


noticed a sound till he stood at the door. 


‘“‘Mr. Holme!” 
The book slipped to the floor, and she rose 





hastily, the first look of glad surprise changing 
to a shy, embarrassed air as he advanced to- 
ward her and took her hand. 

“Mr. Holme! Mr. Holme! Is it always to 
be Mr. Holme, Jessie?” And the tone and 
glance sent Jessie’s blue-veined eyelids sweep- 
ing over the eyes in a way that thrilled Allan 
Holme’s heart with joyful hope. ‘‘ And Wood- 
lawn’s fairy stole away like a mist or a dew- 
drop,’’ he continued, softly, possessing himself 
of the other little hand. “Did I not plainly 
say that Woodlawn’s master would be nothing 
without her ?”’ 

And he bent lovingly over the silent Jessie, 
who stood beforé him with crimson cheeks and 
drooping eyes, too shy and happy to move or 
speak. 

“Will the Fairy come back? Come back 
and be mine—mine only?” he murmured, 
placing a shapely hand beneath the delicate 
chin, and, with gentle force, lifting the head 
till the eyes met his own. The next moment 
the little form was drawn close, close to his 
heart. ‘It is my Fairy, my darling, my wife!” 
he breathed in softest whispers over the rosy 


lips. 


“*So,’’ exclaimed Doctor Mayer to the blush- 
ing Jessie, when Florence Wyvern’s departure, 
and the demand for certain interesting prepa- 
rations rendered it necessary to dissolve the 
late engagement, “‘so our daughter is to be 
housekeeper at Woodlawn? Humph! Better 
for Allan Holme than for Hallie Mayer and 
her husband, I’m inclined to think, my dear.’”’ 

A conclusion not very dissimilar to John 
Cliff’s at a later day. 
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THE DEATH OF THE DEW. 
BY MAGGIE LUTE SULLIVAN BURKE. 


Amr the tiny petals, once, 
Of a fair and fragrant flower, 
There chanced to fall a drop of dew 
At the Cushat’s vesper hour; 
Where still at morn it sparkling lay, 
Hidden in its fairy cell, 
An elfin artist, adding light 
Where erst did the shadows dwell. 


But Sol a nomad sunbeam sent, 
Peering out its conomel; 

The fragrant mead its life-blood proved, 
Dewdrops sighed to earth, “ Farewell ;” 

A sage caught up that fragrant sigh, 
Sealed it in a chalice rare, 

And stored among his precious things, 
Sweets once wasted on the air. 


Thus genius, in the poet's heart, 
Adds but brightness to the flower ; 
Tis grief distills the cryptic sweets, 
Frees from earth his precious dower ; 
Like perfume sealed in flasks of gold 
Gives, to man, prophetic thought, 
Enshrined in choicest garb of speech, 
Music’s jewels through it wrought. 
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ACTING CHARADE. 
POLITICIAN. 


——— 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 


Characters. 


Erasmus EVERGREEN, a-meek old gentleman, 
PoLLY EVERGREEN, /s strong-minded sister. 
RERTHA EVERGREEN, his young and lovely 

daughter. 
Rospert Morris, M. C., from Tarrytown. 
Harry MorRIB, his son, a young artist. 
NETTI£, Miss EVERGREEN’S servant. 
JOHN, Mr. EVERGREEN’S servant. 


Scene I.—POLLY- 

ScEnE.—A handsomely-furnished drawing-room. 
Curtain rises, discovering MR. EVERGREEN 
and Mr. Morris playing chess, BERTHA seated 
nm open piano, and HARRY standing be- 





Bertha. But, surely, you like instrumental 
music ? 

Harry. Oh, yes! Still, there is no music so 
sweet to my ears as a clear voice singing my 
favorite airs. I do not care, I confess, for 
much of the show-off piano playing of the day, 
but I could listen forever to my favorite bal- 
lads well sung. 

Mr. Morris. Checkmate again, old friend! 

Mr. Evergreen. Tut! tut! I must be out of 
practice. 


Enter Joun, with a letter. 

John. (Handing letter to Mn. EVERGREEN. ) 
A letter for you, sir. [Zeit Jonny. 

Bertha. But some of the opera airs are quite 
suited to drawing-room performances. 

Mr. Evergreen. (Reading letter.) Oh, dear! 
Oh, dear me! (Groans.) Oh, this is dreadful ! 

Bertha. (Running towards him.) Dear papa, 
what is the matter? Are you ill! 

Mr. Evergreen. Oh, my dear child! what are 
we to do? 

Mr. Morris. What can be the matter ? 

Bertha. Papa, you frighten me! What is it? 

Mr. Evergreen. (Gasping.) Polly! Polly is 
coming! : 

Bertha. ( With an expression of horror.) Not 
here? 

Mr. Evergreen. Here! To-night! Now! She 
will be here as soon as the letter! Oh, dear, 
dear! 

Harry. (To Mr. Morris.) Who is Polly ? 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Evergreen’s sister. Wait 
till you see her, and you will not wonder at his 
dismay. 

Bertha. Well, as there is no hope for it, we 
must make the best of it. I will see at once 
about her rooms, [ Zrit BERTHA. 

Mr. Morr’s. Come, come, friend, do not look 
so blue. Perhaps Polly has improved. 

Mr. Evergreen. ( Wiping his face.) She is 
coming here to Washington to use her personal 
influence in favor of the sixteenth amendment. 
Oh, dear, dear! I’ve half a mind to break up 





at once, and buy a house in—in—in any place 
where they never heard of woman suffrage. 

Polly. (Behind the scenes.) Here, take my 
trunk up stairs! It is all you great lazy men 
are fit for. 


Enter Pouxx, dressed in a short walking dress, a 
high hat, high-heeled boots, a jacket, with a 
masculine cut, black necktie, and gauntlet gloves, 
and carrying an umbrella and leather satchel. 


Mr. Evergreen. Oh, dear, dear, here she is ! 

Polly. Good-evening, gentlemen! Well, 
brother Erasmus, how are you? Where is 
Bertha? 

Mr. Evergreen. ( Feebly.) She has gone to see 
about your room. You—you took us a little 
by surprise. 

Polly. Surprise! That’s a nice, manly no- 
tion. You ’ve no business ever to be surprised. 
Nothing can surprise me. 

Mr. Evergreen. Well, I mean your visit was 
a little unexpected. 

Polly. Humph! 
surprised by unexpected movements. 
come to Washington to wake up Congress. 

Mr. Morris. Gracious! (To Potty.) Good- 
evening, Miss Evergreen! 

Polly. Well, well, you’re here, are you? 
Member from Tarrytown! Why didn’t you 
come home and go to Congress from your 
native town? If there is anything I do hate, 
it is a carpet-bag man. 

Mr. Morris. ( Laughing.) We won’t quarrel 
about that. Allow me to introduce my son 
Harry. 

Polly. I’ve heard of him. Going to marry 
Bertha. 

Harry. I hope for that happiness. 

Polly. Idiot! 

Harry. Madam ! 

Polly. You needn’t flare up. I say she is an 
idiot. Any girl is an idiot that goes voluntarily 
into the slavery of married life, and submits to 
the tyranny of a great, brutal man. 

Harry. ;( Angrily.) You are pleased to be 
sarcastic. 

Polly. I speak truth. I, a champion of my 
sex, confront the lion in his den, and tell you 
to your face any girl is an idiot to marry as our 
unjust, unwise, foolish, tyrannical (raises her 
voice at each adjective), brutal, oppressive laws 
now stand! Don’t talk to me, young man! 
Don’t talk to me! 

Harry. ( Aside.) I’ve no desire to do so, I 
am sure. 

Mr. Morris. And you have come to wake up 
Congress, Miss Evergreen? Are we asleep? 

Polly. Snoring! 

Mr. Evergreen. Merey on me, Polly, don’t be 
vulgar! 

Polly. say again, asleep and snoring? Why 
don’t you do something? Why don’t you let 
us do it, if you won’t? Why are not women 
in Congress? That’s what I want to know. 


It is time somebody was 
I’ve 
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We wots show you neti to govern the country 
as it should be governed. Let me have a voice 
in the Senate, and you will see a revolution in 
public affairs—yes, sir, a revolution! Down- 
trodden women will then stand upon an equal 
footing with the oppressors who have for so 
long walked iron-shod over their bowed heads. 


Enter BERTHA. 


Bertha. ( Aside.) There she is! In the mid- 
dle of a stump speech, I know by the way she 
flourishes her umbrella. (Aleud.) Good-even- 
ing, Aunt Mary! 

Polly. Don’t call me Mary, you poor, deceived 
girl! My name is Polly. Polly Ihave lived ; 
Polly I will die. 

Mr. Morris. She wants Polly on her tomb- 
stone. 

Polly. And so you are going to add one more 
to the crushed victims of matrimony? 

Bertha. Really, Aunt Polly, that is an odd 
way to congratulate me. 

Polly. Congratulate you! Congratulate you ! 
Would you expect congratulations if you were 
going to a prison? 

Bertha. Certainly not. 

Polly. Would you wish congratulations if 
you were just to be sold into slavery ? 

Bertha. Hardly. 

Polly. Would you expect congratulations if 
you were going to the gallows, going to misery, 
want, bondage, tyranny ? 

Bertha. T would not. 

Polly. And you ask for congratulations be- 
cause you are to be married? 

Harry. (To Bertua.) Are you alarmed, 
Bertha ? 

Bertha. Not seriously. 

Polly. No. Warning is wasted upon the vic- 
tims of delusion. You will take this man’s 
name? 

Harry. So she has promised. 

Polly. If I ever marry, which the kind fates 
forbid, my husband shall take my name, or he 
won't take me. 

Bertha. What! Polly? 

Polly. Evergreen. Why hav’n’t Ias good a 
right to retain my own name as he has? That’s 
what I want to know. Why shouldn’t he be- 
come Mr. Evergreen, as well as I become Mrs. 
Smith, Jones, or Brown? What business has 
any man to expect me to give up my personal 
identity, resign an old and honored cognémen, 
and call myself by a new title because I happen 
to be his wife? Preposterous folly! Wait till 
I am in Congress, and I’d have all that settled 
as quick as winking. 

Mr. Morris. Do you think you can get a 
two-thirds vote on that? 

Polly. I'l have a whole vote on it when wo- 
men are in Congress, and you are in your 
proper place. 

Mr. Morris. Our proper place! Pray, where 
is that ? 





Polly. Outside, if we are in. 

Harry. I should hope se. 

Mr. Evergreen. Have you had supper, Polly? 

Polly. No. 

Bertha. I have ordexed John to take it to 
your room, Aunt Polly. Shall I show you the 
way? 

Polly. I’m rather tired, so I will go and rest. 
Have me wakened at five, Bertha, for I have 
yet ten pages to add to mys on the six- 
teenth amendment, which I mean to read be- 
fore the Senate. 

Harry. It may take time to get permission. 

Polly. Permission! I'l] have it printed and 
left at all their doors, if they won’t hear it. 
I'll waylay them on the streets, and how! it 
into their ears. I'll publish it in all the news- 
papers. I’1l lecture in every city in the Union. 
I’m not to be put down, young man. 

Mr. Evergreen. (Feebly.) Dear, dear, I’m 
stunned! My head feels like a cotton mill. 
Polly, dear, do rest a little! 

Polly. Rest! That’s just likeaman. You 
will rest, and let the country go to ruin. You 
rest, while your family is starving. Rest! 

Bertha. Come, auntie, your supper will be 
cold. 

Polly. Let it cool. I will read you the first 
pages of my speech, and if you think Congress 
can hear that unmoved, Iam mistaken. (Takes 
papers from her bag.) This will wake them up. 
This will show them that the day for trampling 
on our sex is over. This will convince them 
that a revolution is at hand, that will end in 
the downfall of the insolent sex that has so 
long had supreme control. This— (AU clap 
their hands to their ears.) 

[Curtain falis.] 





Scene II.—TITIAN. 


ScENE.—Same as before. Upon a table is propped 

ha a@ small = ing, very dark and confused. 

urtain rises, inmate JOHN and NETTIE 
examining picture. 


John. I can’t make it out at all. Is that a 
tree, Nettie? 

Nettie. A tree! Well, you must be blind. 
That’s a horse. See, here’s his head, and 
here ’s his—why, no, that ain’t a foot, that’s a 
—a—it’s a bird, that’s what it is. 

John. And this one is a man, a man with a 
Panama hat on. 

Nettie. Stupid! That’s a barn. 

John. Just to think, Nettie, of the old gen- 
tleman giving more for that little picture than 
would buy us a cosey little house, all furnished, 
and leave something to go to market with on 
the end of that. Why, I wouldn’t give the 
old thing house room. 

Nettie. But, John, it was painted by some- 
body that died long, long ago, and all his pic- 
tures are worth a pile of money. 
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John. What are they good for, tell me that? 
They are so old you can’t tell the birds from 
the horses, and the men from the barns. I 
like a picture that’s all red, and blue, and yel- 
low, and has water, and trees, and cows all 
like life. Bah! I wouldn’t give two cents for 
an old daub like that. It looks like the fire- 
board of a particularly smoky chimney. 

Nettie. Well, I can’t stand looking at it any 
longer. I’ve got to copy out Miss Polly’s ad- 
dress to the ‘‘Women of America.” 

John. Europe, Asia, and Africa. She’s a 
stunner! 

Nettie. You’d say so after she boxed your 
ears once. 

John. I'd like to see a woman box my ears. 

[E2rit Jonn. 

Nettie. I guess he would see it if he got Miss 
Polly mad at him once. [£zit NETTIE. 

Harry. (Behind the scenes.) I am quite sure 
it is an original. 


Enter Harry, Mr. EVERGREEN, and BERTHA. 


Bertha. It may be a very wonderful painting, 
but to be candid, Harry, I cannot make out a 
single figure in it. It is all a confused mass. 

Mr. Evergreen. But, my dear, think of its 
age. 

Bertha. T hope, for the credit of the family, 
I shall not hang it upside down. 

Harry. I shall ask the privilege of copying 
it, Mr. Evergreen. It is not often we young 
artists can find a Titian. 

Mr. Evergreen. Certainly, certainly, Harry ; 
copy it, by all means. 

Bertha. I'll tell you how to do it. 

Harry. Well? 

Bertha. Spread all your dirtiest browns, 
blacks, and blues on a canvass with a trowel, 
smoke it well, and frame it in the most worn- 
out, miserable old frame you can find; put it 
in an old curiosity shop, and charge a few 
thousand dollars for it, as a genuine, original, 
not-to-be-disputed Titian. 

Harry. You are too severe. The picture 
might be cleaned, by careful, competent hands. 

Bertha, I'll let Nettie scrub it with a brush 
and hot soap-suds. 

Mr. Evergreen. Oh, my dear! 

Bertha. You darling papa, I won’t let any- 
body touch it. 


Enter Poury. 


Polly. Well, that fool killer hasn’t been 
round here lately, that’s certain. Where’s 
that wonderful old daub that my precious 
brother has been buying? 

Mr. Evergreen. Here it is, Polly, 

Polly. Humph! What is it? 

Mr. Evergreen, It’s a Titian, Polly. A very 
valuable acquisition to my small picture gal- 
lery. 

Polly. (Looking at painting.) But what is it? 

Harry. A Titian. 





Polly. Bother your Titian! Is it a landscape, 
or a portrait, or what on earth is it? 

Harry. I—I think it is a sacred subject—a 
group from the New Testament. 

Bertha. Oh, no, Harry! it is certainly a land- 
seape. 

Mr. Hoergreen. 1 think it is a mythological 
subject. 

Polly. Well, upon my word, brother Eras- 
mus, you must be in your dotage. How much 
did you give for this precious daub, that you 
can’t see if your life depended upon it, much 
less describe ? 

Mr. Hvergreen. Three thousand doilars, 
Polly. 

Polly. What! Three thousand dollars for 
that, when you told me yesterday you couldn’t 
afford to give me a paltry hundred dollars to- 
wards starting our new magazine, the Female 
Emancipator. 

Bertha. I think, Aunt Polly, papa did not 
say he could not afford it, but that he was not 
interested in the object. 

Polly. Humph! 

Harry. And, Miss Polly, this is merely a 
safe investment of spare capital. A Titian 
will always command its full value. 

Polly. Well, I should think the full value of 
that daub would be covered by a three cent 
piece. 

Mr. Evergreen. O Polly! 

Polly. I wouldn’t give one copy of the Female 
Emancipator for a cart load of such trash. If 
you have money to throw away, brother Eras- 
mus, you had better be trying to help your 
oppressed, suffering sister. 

Mr. Evergreen. Bless me, Polly! Who is 
oppressing you? 

Polly. Mankind generally! Men! You are 
all oppressors! You are all tyrants! 

Harry. (To BertHA.) Oh, don’t, don’t wind 
her up again. She is worse than cats on a 
roof. 

Bertha. Come, Aunt Polly, have you finished 
your speech ? 

Polly. Lecture! Do understand what you 
are talking about, Bertha. I must finish that, 
so I’ll leave you to admire your precious pic- 
ture. [ Erit Pouy. 

Bertha. There, Harry, are you satisfied ? 

Harry. You have my everlasting gratitude. 
Now, Mr. Evergreen, shall we hang the pic- 
ture? 

Bertha. Don’t hang it upside down. 

Harry. I'll take care of that. 

Mr. Evergreen. (Taking up the picture.) T 
have a place for it in a good light, and I am 
sure, Harry, I feel deeply indebted to you for 
procuring for my collection of paintings so 
great a treasure as my precious Titian. 

[Curtain falls. ] 
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Scene III.—POLITICIAN. 


ScenE.—Mr. Morris’ ofice. Mr. MORRIS 
seated at a large table covered with papers. 


Mr. Morris. There! (Puts papers in envelope.) 
That’s off my mind. I wonder what my con- 
stituents think Iam made of? Steel springs 
and India-rubber would not stand the wear and 
tear of a Congressman’s life. I’m all worn 
out, and I’ve no doubt there are fifty people 
waiting this minute to see me. 


Enter Harry, — , Mr. EVERGREEN, and 
‘OLLY. 

Harry. Not ready to start, father? Do you 
forget this is the day you promised to take 
Bertha through the Capitol? 

Mr. Morris. Dear me! I did forget it. Take 
seats, while I get my hat and coat. 

Harry. Go up the back stairs. There are a 
hundred people waiting to see you in the 
drawing-room. [ Zrit Mr. Morris. 

Bertha. I’m glad you do not mean to be a 
politician, Harry. I think it must be dreadful 
to have every moment of time so taken up as 
your father has. 

Polly. You’ve no more spirit than a mouse, 
Bertha. Why don’t you look forward to the 
time when you will be a politician yourself? 

Bertha. Horrible! It would be bad enough 
to be the wife of a public man. I’m sure I 
have no ambition to govern anything but my 
household. 

Polly. Bah! When women are politicians, 
you will not find them dodging down back 
stairs to shirk their duties. No; we will face 
our responsibilities ! 

Mr. Evergreen. Why, my dear, a man must 
have a little time to call his own. 

Polly. Let him stay at home, then, and call 
it all his own. A man who undertakes to bea 
political leader should have nothing of his 
own. That’s my idea of public spirit. When 
J am in Congress, I shall have my hopse 
thrown open all day; and during the hours I 
am not in my seat in the house, no petitioner 
shall be denied an interview. I will redress 
all wrongs. Bribery will never influence me. 
And women, then, will have those rights for 
which they are now so fiercely struggling. 
Back stairs! I will not have any back stairs! 

Harry. I wouldn’t! I wouldn’t have any 
house! I’d live in an office, never eat, drink, 
or sleep till the end of woman was accom- 
plished, and the miserable men reduced to 
their proper state of abject submission ! 

Mr. Evergreen. Why, bless me, Harry! Are 
you a convert to Woman's Rights ? 

Bertha. Why, papa, don’t you know I am to 
vote next election ? 

Mr. Evergreen. Dear! dear! 

Harry. Certainly! 

Polly. Give me your hand, Harry Morris. 
You are a man of sense, Bertha, my dear, are 





you aware of the great responsibility that will 
rest upon your shoulders? 

Harry. (Pathetically.) Think of my respon- 
sibilities. 

Mr. Evergreen. Yours? 

Harry. Certainly! Won’t I have to cook the 
dinners? Won't I have to trim Bertha’s hats? 
Won’t I have to darn my own socks and her 
stockings? Won’t I have to train the Biddies, 
Sukies, and Sallies? Won’t I have to clear 
up the parlors? Won't I have to make all the 
calls, do all the gossiping, find out all about 
the neighbors, and tell all I find out? 

Bertha. It is really delightful to find you so 
well informed on the subject of your future 
duties, Harry. 

Mr, Evergreen. Do you know yours as well, 
Bertha? 

Bertha. The duties of a feminine politician ? 
Iam afraid Aunt Polly will have to give mea 
course of lessons, while you, papa, can teach 
Harry the stocking darning and hat trimming. 

Mr. Evergreen. I think, my dear, I am too 
old to learn these new tricks. 

Polly. Too old! Bless my heart, brother 
Erasmus ! how old are you? Youare younger 
than I am, this blessed minute, and I expect to 
live to see a woman in the President’s chair, 
women in Congress, women in Legislature, 
women in Colleges, women in— 

Harry. The army and navy. Women to put 
in our coal, women to drive our hacks, women 
to split our wood, women to build our houses, 
women to man our ships—woman our ships, I 
mean—women to make our boots— 

Bertha. And dear, darling little men to knit 
our socks, men to make our bonnets, men to 
run our sewing machines. 

Polly. You may be as sarcastic as you please, 
but there is one thing certain, women will be 
as good politicians as ever were men. 

Harry. And, by the way, where is father? 
Surely he is not all this time getting a coat and 
hat. [Bait Harry. 

Mr. Evergreen. It is getting late. I hope we 
shall not be too late to hear~ 

Polly. Bah! Hear some man blunder through 
some stupid speech about another man’s virtues 
and fitness for some office he can no more fill 
than a mouse can catch rats. 


Enter Harry. 


Harry. If we are going to the Capitol to-day 
we must not wait for father. He is the centre 
of a group of constituents, every one of whom 
is pulling him a different way, every one hav- 
ing a different bill to push, without which the 
country will be irretrievably ruined and un- 
done. He is promising one thing, evading 
another, steering round another, and dodging 
another, till I should think his head would 
burst. 

Mr. Evergreen, Poor man! 

Harry. Poor man, indeed! Bertha, you may 
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dc all the public business of the family, for I 


had rather be a boot-black than a politician. 
[Curtain falls. ] 


-— 
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ROSE LEAVES.—NO. 2. 








BY JOHN 8. REID. 


LIKE wool the snowflakes gently fall— 
The eider-down of Northern skies— 
Soft as the sunlight on the eyes, 

Or moonbeam on the silver wall; 

So gently falls upon the heart 
The memory of life’s early morn,. 
Like perfume of the fragrant thorn, 

Blending as one, long years apart. 





Away to thee, my native land! 
My fancy flies, far o’er the wave, 
Where Atla’s billows foaming lave 

A rock-bound cold and sterile strand ; 

But there I learned the lore of love, 
How hearts to hearts responsive beat, 
How eyes look into eyes as sweet, 

So kind and gentle as the dove! 


And there I sang my earliest song, 
And knelt beside my mother’s knee, 
When she was all the world to me, 
And life and hope were bright and young; 
A tear is stealing o’er my cheek 
For her who lies so lone and cold, 
Whose heart more precious was than gold, 
Whose love no word of mine can speak. 


Return again, oh, days of youth! 
And wake to life the slumbering dead; 
Restore to me the years that’s fled, 
When life and love were pure as truth, 
And let me be a boy again, . 
With heart lightas the mountain bee, 
And gather flow’rets from the lea, 
Or heather blossoms from the glen. 


Ah, no! No more to me return 
The friends I loved in days of old; 
Like shadows on the hazy world 
I see them flit at dewy morn; 
The violet blooms upon their breasts, 
Where silver dew in silence falls, 
And memory only now recalls 
Like pleasing dreams those moments blest. 


The spring may come with freshening showers, 
And wake to life the frozen heath: 
And summer, with her balmy breath, 
Array in bloom the vernal flowers ; 
But they who sleep the dreamless sleep 
Shall hear no more the voice of morn, 
Nor summer’s song, by zephyrs borne, 
Can wake them from their slumber deep. 


wo 
>_> 





Every base occupation makes one sharp in 
its practice, and dull in every other.—Sir Philip 
Sidney. 

THE slave of pleasure soon sinks into a kind 
of voluptuous dotage. Intoxicated with present 
delights, and careless of everything else, his 
days and his nights glide away in luxury or 
vice, and he has no care but to keep thought 
away, for thought is troublesome to him who 
lives without his own approbation. —Johnson. 





A MASQUERADE. 
BY ALMA. 


‘*MortTon, I have some idea of getting mar- 
ried,’ said my friend, Charlie Spencer, as we 
sat alone one evening on the cool piazza in 
front of my ‘‘ bachelor’s hall.” 

“You will never cease to regret it,” I re- 
plied. 

‘“‘What is the cause of this cherished preju- 
dice against woman ?”’ he inquired. 

‘I will tell you, though I never thought I 

could bring myself to speak of it, so humiliat- 
ing is the tale. On the seventh of October, 
186-, Mrs. Frank Talbot’s drawing-rooms pre- 
sented a scene of gayety that could not have 
failed to satisfy any devotee of pleasure found 
within her walls. There were kings and 
queens, knights and ladies, pretty little peas- 
ants, whose picturesque costumes bespoke 
them from the mountains of Tyrol, but who 
were strangely wanting in the foreign accent. 
In one corner stood a young Quakeress, hold- 
ing an animated conversation with a gray- 
haired monk ; in another the Dawn of Morning 
and Goddess of Liberty were endeavoring to 
outrival each other in the good graces of a 
dashing young fop of the sixteenth century. 
To my right stood Jeannette and Jeannot ; to 
my left Red-Riding-Hood, forgetful of cheese, 
cake, and grandma, was lingering to flirt with 
a bashful minstrel, whose faltering tengue 
failed to express the sentiments of admiration 
she inspired within him. As I stood silently 
observing the scene, and vainly endeavoring 
to discover one beloved form among the masked 
figures around me, a low, musical voice broke 
upon my ear, and, turning hastily around, I 
found myself confronting a queenly-looking 
nun. 
‘**T beg pardon for interrupting your reverie, 
monsieur,’ she said, in French, ‘but the mes- 
sage I bear will procure my forgiveness. 
Miriam Courtney, the Queen of Night, to whom 
your soul pays willing homage, has arrived, 
and requests your attendance.’ 

‘She paused, and I gazed at her in blank 
amazement. Who was she? How did she 
become possessed of # secret I had never whis- 
pered.to my dearest friend—no, not even to 
the object of my passion, although my actions 
must have given her reason to suppose I was 
not indifferent to her? I ran ever the com- 
plete list of my lady acquaintances, and, as far 
as my knowledge extended, not one of them 
could speak French. Puzzled, perplexed, I 
nevertheless, after a moment’s hesitation, re- 
solyed to test her knowledge of myself by 
assuming a nonchalant air, and carelessly ob- 
served that she must be mistaken in regard to 
my identity, as I could not claim the honor 
of an acquaintance with the Queen of Night, 
and I was about to add, in an insinuating tone: 
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‘I desire no loyelier queen to whom to pay my 
homage than she who stands before me,’ when 
she interrupted the complimentary speech by 
pointing to the open door, and exclaiming :— 

** «See, there she comes!’ 

‘*Involuntarily I glanced in the direction in- 
dicated, but a group of fairies, with gauze-like 
wings and floating drapery, intercepted my 
view, but a moment, however. They suddenly 
parted to the right and left, revealing a young 
girl, whose starry dress and glittering crescent 
proclaimed her, indeed, queen of the night. 
One glance was sufficient to convince me that 
I was gazing upon my beautiful Miriam ; and, 
even had I donbted it for a moment, a glimpse 
which 1 caught (as she unconsciously raised 
her hand to her brow) of a pear! bracelet I had 
frequently seen her wear would have been 
proof conclusive. I turned toe address my 

m ; she had disappeared. In vain did 
I search for her through the crowded rooms. 
I did not, however, lose sight of Miriam. 
While I still pondered on the words of the 
nun, she entered a small conservatory opening 
into the garden, whither I followed her. I had 
purchased an exquisite bouquet in the early 
part of the evening, and now presented it to 
her, saying :— 

“**Will your royal highness deign to accept 
from the most humble of your slaves this token 
of his respect and esteem ?’ 

“<'Thank you!’ she said, in a strangely af- 
fected tone. 

“* Ah! thought I, ‘she imagines that I have 
not recognized her.’ After a moments’ hesita- 
tion, as though she feared her voice might be- 
tray her, she continued :— 

“«*T fear these flowers were not originally 
intended for me. I noticed you in close con- 
versation with a bewitching nun a short time 
ago, and, judging by your manner, supposed 
you to be offering this same bouquet to her.’ 

*** You are mistaken,’ I replied, with a secret 
feeling of triumph, for I thought I detected a 
tinge of jealousy in her words. ‘The flowers 
.were bought expressly for you.’ 

*** Ah, indeed!’ she said, in a gratified man- 
ner. ‘I perceive you are a faithful and loyal 
subject, and must reward you according to the 
forms of royalty, by creating you a knight of’— 

“*Pardon me, dear lady,’ I interrupted, 
‘not only for declining the kind offer, but also 
for aspiring so far above it. I must confess, 
however, that I can accept no post beneath the 
dignity of the king himself, and this is the 
honor,’ I added, in a lower tone, ‘I must ear- 
nestly entreat you to bestow upon me.’ 

‘** Am I to understand that you desire me to 
resign my crown in your favor? Truly, your 
presumption is unsurpassed in the annals of 


‘No, you mistake me,’ I returned. ‘It is 
not the value of the crown I seek, but the pos- 
session of the queen who wears it.’ 





ow 


‘‘At this juncture several couples, heated 
and fatigued by the dance, strolled into the 
conservatory, which had hitherto been empty 
save ourselves. 

‘**May I beg your majesty to step out into 
the garden,’.1 said, offering my arm. ‘The 
night is beautiful, and your royal sister, high 
in the heavens, is impatiently awaiting your 
coming.’ 

‘*She took the offered support, and we stepped 
out into the open air. 

***Oh, how enchanting !’ she observed. ‘This 
soft, hazy moonlight throws a charm over every- 
thing; softening all defects, heightening all 
beauties. Does it noi remind you of an exqui- 
site dream ?’ 

“*Truly it does,’ 1 replied, ‘for I cannot 
realize the fact that I am so fortunate as to 
enjoy the pleasure of walking and conversing 
with you alone.’ 

*““*T see that you are well versed in the art 
of flattery, sir.’ 

***On the contrary, I know not what you 
call flattery, and desire nothing so much as to 
give you some convincing evidence of my sin- 
cerity.’ 

***Sinee such is the case,’ she returned, 
‘prove your words by unmasking.” 

“*T instantly loosened and flung aside the 
domino that had concealed my features, say- 
ing, as I did so — 

*«*Since you desire it, I obey, though it is 
wholly unnecessary, as you must have recog- 
nized my voice when I first addressed you, as 
I have yours, although you have taken such 
pains to disguise it.’ 

«The only reply to this was a half-smothered 
laugh. 

“TI led her to a small arbor in the centre of 
the garden. We sat down on the rude bench. 
I passed my arm around her waist, and took 
her hand. She made no resistance; on the 
contrary, I felt certain she returned the gentle 
pressure I gave it. I drew her head down on 
my breast, as I said :— 

**Will you not return the favor, and un- 
mask also?’ 

‘**T will do you a greater favor by refusing 
to,’ she answered. 

“*What do you mean?’ I inquired. ‘Pity 
the impatience of an ardent lover, who never 
dared to hope before this evening that his pas- 
sion was reciprocated.’ 

“<7 fear the passion would vanish should I 
disclose my features.’ 

**« Jest no longer, my beloved Miriam. Let 
me see your charming face,’ I entreated. 

*** Are you willing to risk the consequences ?’ 
she inquired, gayly. 

““*Oertainiy,’ Ireplied. ‘I fear no evil,’ but 
searcely had the words escaped my lips, when 
I found reason to repent them. 

“She rose from the bench beside me while 
affecting to loosen her mask, when, alas! alas! 
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the next moment the glittering dress and ex- 
pansive crinoline fell to the ground, and out of 
the feminine apparel sprang Miriam Court- 
ney’s young brother, Harry, whom I had al- 
ways detested for his practical jokes and 
consummate impudence, and who returned my 
dislike with compound interest. We stood 
gazing at each other for a moment, he shaking 
with convulsive laughter ; and, as I turned on 
my heel, and hastily left the garden, peal after 
peal of merriment arose on the silent night air, 
and jarred on my senses long after I had 
turned the corner that concealed both house 
and garden from my view. 

*T see it all now,’ I said to myself, deeply 
humiliated. ‘The mysterious nun was no other 
than Miriam herself. Coquette that she is, I 
did not consider her capable of playing so de- 
spieable a trick. She and her brother planned 
the affair between themselves. Tired of my 
attentions, she took the surest, as well as the 
most insulting, method of dismissing me. No 
doubt, they will entertain their friends with 
the story, and by to-morrow noon it will be cir- 
culated all over town.’ This thought decided 
me. I left in the early train the following 
morning, without bidding one of my friends 
farewell. I have never shown my face there 
since, and shun all women, romance, and senti- 
ment a3 I would a vial of poison.” 


—_—_——-e 


FLOWERS OF JUNE. 


BY CARRIE D. BEEBE. 





In the sunshine, bright and golden, 
This glowing, fair June day, 

*Mid the cool walks of the garden, 
I take my rosy way; 

The birds sing in the tree-tops 
A merry morning lay. 


And the noiseless, unseen angels, 
The angels of the air, 

Are with snowy pinions rocking 
The blossoms, sweet and fair, 

And they make the morning fragrant 
With perfumes, soft and rare. 


Here the queen of all the flowers, 
The crimson-hearted rose, 

Her lavish bloom, and fragrance, 
And subtile beauty shows; 

Upon her bosom cradled 
A dewdrop jewel glows. 


And, bathed in the morning sunlight, 
The pink’s bright tassel sways; 

The bee, ‘mid the smooth, fringed petals, 
In search of sweetness strays ; 

Dear pinks, your perfume brings me 
Thoughts of past summer days. 


Here are golden-hearted pansies, 
With tender, violet eyes, 

And lilies of creamy whiteness 
O’er graceful stems arise ;| 

Oh, the fairest of all earth’s flowers 
Bloom beneath blue, June skies! 





THE GRACE OF PUNCTUALITY. 


Tue golden grain fields, which give us the 
food by which we live, and without which we 
could not exist at all, are of one value, and 
lush spring flower banks, which give us beauty 
only, are of another; but both are of value, if 
differing in degree and unequal in amount. 
And so may moral qualities, like everything 
else in the world, be divided into the absolute 
and the relative, the necessary and the adjunc- 
tive—those which nourish the soul and by 
which humanity lives, and those which delight 
the esthetic sense and by which society is 
beautified. For even virtues have their grada- 
tions, their relative merits, their position in the 
seale ad valorem; and it is a waste of mental 
force to try and live as if they were all of equal 
moment. Though, mark! all are necessary 
parts of the great tesselated pavement we call 
human life. Naturally then, following the 
metaphor, the virtues which are aptest to be 
lost are, not the great corner-stones, not the 
large centre pieces, but the small filling-in 
bits, the little edgings and trimmings and 
pretty adornments, the adjuncts without which 
the great Mosaic will be, perhaps, as serviceable 
and as nobly planned, but not so perfect, not 
so lovely. And of these pleasant little side 
bits we would speak of one in especial to-day 
—the grace of punctuality—not quite a serious 
virtue, only a grace; yet, in its effects, some- 
times more important than the working of 
either a serious virtue or a positive vice. 

One very noticeable difference between well- 
bred and under-bred people is in their obser- 
vance of this same grace. To be sure, there 
is a painful punctuality which. is not the mark 
of good breeding—that terrible exactness seen 
generally in the case of a social inferior unused 


_to the liberal margin of elastic engagements ; 


and who, nervous lest he should fail in his 
dutiful respect if he takes five minutes where 
he is expected to meander within the limits of 
an hour, is sure to come blundering in at the 
earliest moment named, and long before he is 
expected or prepared for. If you have said, 
vaguely, ‘“‘Come between five and six,” mean- 
ing midway at the soonest, your elated, un- 
comfortable, humble friend is sure to be at 
your door exactly as the clock is on the stroke 
of five, having, perhaps, had to kill a superfluous 
five minutes, during which time he has been 
wandering in by-streets, comparing his watch 
by all the clocks in the neighborhood, and 
growing frantic towards the last lest he should 
be late after all. But this kind of thing is not 
a fault, though sometimes embarrassing, and 
always causing a world of unnecessary torture 
to the poor creature concerned ; it is only a 
want of gavoir faire, which a little familiarity 
would remedy ; and the exaggeration of a con- 
scientious desire to do right, which is better 
than indifference. Less thar this excessive 
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punctuality, then, comes the grand distinction 
we spoke of between under-bred and well-bred 
people. With the under-bred you are never 
sure. Not from excess of business, but from 
obtuseness of feeling, is it that they take no 
account of time. Any one may pardon a 
laggard who has been kept by absolutely sud- 
den and important affairs, even though the 
keeping is greatly to one’s own despite, and 
throws all one’s arrangements out of gear ; but 
what is unpardonable is that callous kind of 
forgetfulness not at all uncommon with certain 
people, that rude indifference to your feelings 
and his own obligations, which is one of the 
essentials of vulgarity—that coarse unpunc- 
tuality which does not even feign to be out of 
breath or sorry when it comes trailing in an 
hour behind time, and which, when reproached, 
has no good excuse to give. By the way, how- 
ever, very few excuses are good. ‘‘ The train 
was late.”” Where you have no choice of trains, 
and have a sufficiently long way to go to make 
you dependent on that one train and on no 
other, the excuse may stand. And as for all the 
cut-and-dried excuses of ‘‘ tired cab-horses’’— 
fluff and feathers !—not worth a groat half a 
hundred of them! “A tired cab horse, that 
went on three legs, and carried the fourth?” 
Well, were there no other cabs to be hailed on 
your way? Was it impossible to stop your old 
crawler, choose a smarter man and a swifter 
steed, and trust the saving of your grace toa 
sounder quartet of legs, all of which would go 
with none halting? No, do not try to soften 
your own offence by laying the blame on your 
poor old cab horse ; accept it rather gallantly, 
and cry peceavt with the best countenance you 
can command, fér you and none other have been 
toblame. “People came in and hindered you ?’’ 
Then, having the gift of speech, was it impos- 
sible for you to tell them of your impending 
engagement, and—as tenderly, as gingerly as 
you like, but distinctly, nevertheless—ask 
them to go out again and leave you free for 


moment. 


retreated, 

within them. In fact, there was your appoint- 
ment, and here is your watch; and you can 
have no good reason to show why you have 
not made the two things you could 
not have so ordered your day that they should 
have fitted in without a break. It is simply 
because your day has been unordered that the 
gap has come—because you have been a bad 
arranger and a careless calculator, and have 
not put your intellect into maintaining that 
grace of punctuality without whichgyou are a 
poor miserable body, with, as one might say, 
only two left hands that can never pull a thing 
straight between them. 





How often we find in a family one who seems 
born to be the lag-last of the rest—one who is 
ever unready and behindhand, and who cannot 
be spurred into punctuality by chidings, sar- 
casms, nay, nor even by coaxings-—perhaps 
more potent on the whole than either. Say it 
is Florry or Nelly, Lizzie or Cissy ; there she 
is, beginning to look for her boots, which are 
not to be found, while the others are waiting 
for her in the hall, ready dressed and fuming 
at her non-appearance. Or suppose they are 
going to a ball, she and her maid are fighting 
with her rebellious chignon when the carriage 
is at the door, and her sisters are standing shiy- 
ering on the stairs, saying to each other, 
“Where is Florry? I wish she would make 
haste! Whatatime she has been in dressing !’’ 
In vain papa assumes an awful aspect and 
threatens to go without her; in vain mamma 
overwhelms her with reproaches as she appears 
with her wreath awry, her bracelets unclasped, 
flying ends of ribbon untied, inner frills show- 
ing where none should be, and that unmistak- 
able, indescribable look of being half-dressed— 
pitchforked, rather than dressed—which is the 
Nemesis of a hurried toilet, and its betrayer. 
In vain her sisters try to screen her from the 
parental displeasure, grumbling at her all the 
while under their breath, and declaring they 
will never do it again, and this is the last time, 
etc. ete. ; and all in vain the lesson of unhappi- 
ness and confusion and. flurry, and the sensa- 
tion of being less trim and lovely than she 
might have been had she clutched at that won- 
der-working Forelock, which one might think 
would perhaps have sunk deepest of all; in 
vain her lessons from Alpha to Omega! The 
next time finds her, as all other times have 
found her, unprepared; and Florry, by some 
fatal perversity of circumstance—of course, 
never by her own fault, poor self-excusing cul- 
prit!—is again the family lag-last, putting 
every one out of temper, throwing everything 
out of order, and the incorrigible object of 
universal displeasure and rebuke. 

There are houses which are just like so many 
chronological rag-bags, where nothing is ever 
done in time, and no two days are ordered 
alike ; where the whole principle of eonstruc- 
tion seems to be a system of misfit—gaps here, 
and overlaps there ; where really it would seem 
that some amount of ingenuity had been re- 
quired to make everything go so marvellously 
awry. It needed only so little arrangement to 
get all smooth and in order! There was time 
enough for everything, and no hurry needed, 
if only just the beginning had been put right. 
But, by the unpunctuality of the first hour's 
work, all the rest were thrown out; and in an 
unpunctual. house the sin is not only in the 
first but in all subsequent hours; so that it 
comes to be a cumulative kind of thing, self- 
multiplying, and with additions into the bar- 
gain, till the end of the day is simply chaos. 
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Such houses as these are so many pitfalls for 
friends. You build on the engagement made 
at such a time with them, and think your foun- 
dations secure enough te bear your superstruc- 
ture. Perhaps you are a busy person whose 
hours are fully occupied, and it was only by 
some difficulty you managed to squeeze in that 
engagement just where your business was 
somewhat compressible, and you could, with a 
certain amount of cost and sacrifice to yourself, 
add this superfluous weight to your burden. 
Having done so, the whcle remainder had to 
be readjusted, dependent on your friend’s en- 
gagement. When you come to test the roofing 
of your pitfall, you find its worthlessness. 
Your unpunctual friend fails his appointed 
time, and you are let through into a den of 
confusion and disorder, whence you emerge 
again only at positive and serious loss. Every 
one who is busy in his life, and punctual for 
his own part, knows what a terrible infliction 
it is to have todo with the unpunctual, and how 
absolutely disastrous they are. For what can 
you do? You have to arrange as if the engage- 
ment would be kept, and kept to time; you 
have not so many superfluous moments at your 
command as to be able to give an elastic mar- 
gin; you have to build upon your shaky foun- 
dation as if it was a floor of eternal granite ; 
and when the confusion comes, you, and you 
alone, have to suffer ; for your unpunctual peo- 
ple, like other chartered libertines—like idiots 
and drunkards, ete.—appear to have a special 
providence told off for them, and, if they do 
not always fall on their feet, at least escape 
the broken shins of their more rigid neighbors. 

Well, then, we are not going beyond the 
mark when we say that the grace of punctuality 
is a thing to be encouraged as a first-class vir- 
tue of the minor sort—a thing that makes life 
both easier and more valuable, and that gives 
weight and dignity, not to speak of stability, 
to human affairs. And not only punctuality 
in keeping appointments, which is but one of 
the series, but punctuality in all things—punc- 
tuality in answering letters, in paying debts, 
in returning loans, in doing work ; punctuality 
in all matters of business, from the smallest to 
the largest, as, indeed, one of the religious ob- 
servances of business; and punctuality in all 
matters of pleasure, as the very core and back- 
bone of pleasure, without which it becomes 
only the mockery of pleasure and the reality 
of displeasure; punctuality in the details of 
domestic life, unless you prefer to pass your 
days in a chronological rag-bag; punctuality 
in all matters of social life, unless you are cal- 
lous to angry looks, sarcastic speeches, and 
unfriendly thoughts ; punctuality in all things 
—“ order’’ being ‘‘ Heaven's first law,” and its 
translation into human affairs one of the very 
corner-3tones on which society is founded, and 
the temple of civilization built. We-may be 
sure of one thing : a character for unpunctuality 
VOL. LXXXII.—35 





nullifies half our usefulness;;and obscures 
more than half our good qualities ; white the 
converse, a character for steady reliability, a 
character known to -be~-penetrated with the 
grace of punctuality, gives the force of almost 
genius to very mediocre abilities, ‘and, liké 
charity, covers a multitade of sins which else 
would flame out in harsh and pronounced 
coloring. 
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“ONLY AN OLD MAID.” 
BY J. GUILLAUME LA ROE, JR. 


‘SHE ’s only an old maid!” 

I heard this exclamation from a miss of six- 
teen in reference to her oldest sister. Whata 
crime, to be sure! Ah! Miss Sixteen, who 
Knows what your fate will be? You do not 
give your sister credit for being once as young 
and lively as you are at the present moment. 
Yet she was; and they had more sense, too, in 
“those days.”” Who knows of the romance 
which her old desk might tell? Yet you 
wouldn’t believe it to look at her now, Miss 
Sixteen. You are young yet, and it may be 
that your romance may end ina tragedy. If 
so, what kind of an old maid, think you, will 
you make? If you grow up with your present 
ideas, the world will never be benefited by your 
existence. You'll be only one of an army of 
cross-grained women who believe it a sin to 
die an old maid, and yet must, of necessity. 
After all, Miss Sixteen, it may have been your 
lot to see this last variety of old maids. You 
are to be pitied if such is the case. With our 
experience we can, perchatice, tell of nobler 
lives than you, in your youth, have ever seen. 

What.'a kind, patient old soul Aunt Katie 
has been to our family! Patient at all times, 
her life was noble indee@. What a pity you 
didn’t know her, Miss Sixteen! Your ideas 
would be entirely changed. You would, per- 
haps, love her, as we did in our boyhood, and 
as we do now in our manhood. But then you 
are young, and, it may be, with years you'll 
gather sense and experience. We do not de- 
spair of you altogether when we consider the 
extravagant ideas belonging to youth. It only 
wants a few serious thoughts on your side, 
with a determination to do good, whatever may 
be your destiny. Cultivate your tongue, lest 
it may be said of you, as you have said of 
others in your thoughtless youth : ‘She is only 
an old maid. 
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ARGUMENT in company is generally the worst 
sort of conversation, and in books the worst 
sort of reading. 

WE may be content ‘to be ignorant of other 
people’s thoughts, but it will not do to be ig- 
norant of our own, and yet too many of us 
are 80. 
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BROTHER AND SISTER. 
BY F. THOMAS. 


Tue forest-crowned bluffs, whose bases are 
washed by the miniature waves of the Missis- 
sippi, are not the least of the many charms 
that please the tourist of this flowing valley. 
One of the most beautiful of these biuffs is the 
site of a city called—we’ll say Dalton. All 
the business houses are situated at the bottom 
of a hill, which terminates, perhaps, a half- 
nile or less from the pebbly beach of the river. 
The top of the bluff is taken up chiefly by the 
homes of business men and men of leisure, of 
whom there are so many in a western country, 
just ceasing to be new. These are all cottage 
homes, with their porches, and Gothic windows, 
and lovely little front gardens separated from 
the wooden sidewalks by the plain but neat 
wooden fences, and adorned often with the 
mountain-ash, glowing with its crimson berries. 
In the centre of this abode of beauty, and in 
the centre of a large grove of native oaks, there 
is a college, from whose windows and balconies 
one may overlook the bustling city below, the 
world-renowned river, winding through its 
changing course, and the rising and darkened 
bluffs on the opposite side. 

Not many years ago—for the college itself is 
not old—three young men arrived from an 
eastern city, on the second of July, not more 
than a week after the closing of the term, and 
the commencement of the summer vacation. It 
was their intention to study during the months 
of July and August, and to enter with greater 
dignity than usually belongs to the ingress of 
Freshmen. The name of the eldest was Edwin 
Gregory ; of the youngest, George Clinton ; 
and of the other, with whom we are principally 
eoncerned, Fred. Armstrong. In appearance, 
the latter was prepossessing, though, I sup- 
pose, not absolutely handsome; of medium 
height, with an intelligent, earnest look ; of al- 
most morbid sensitiveness, and not yet having 
had contact with the world, sufficient to neu- 
tralize his constitutional diffidence. As is al- 
ways the case at such seasons, the college 
boarding-house was almost deserted, not more 
than a half-dozen students remaining. The 
matron, Mrs. Walker, usually received a few 
outside boarders during the vacation, in order 
to relieve the monotony of loneliness, for she 
was a social, good-hearted soul, a friend of the 
students, and not averse to a moderate amount 
of their noise, or to the overflowing of their 
animal spirits, provided it was not excessive. 
This season, three ladies presented themselves. 
They were all unmarried, but not old maids. 
One, a successful music teacher, who sought 
just such seclusion and, relaxation as she 
thought might be obtained at this place ; ano- 
ther, an invalid, under the care of an eminent 
physician ; and the third, from a village about 











twenty miles distant, whose object was the 
study of music with the peculiar advantages 
which Daiton furnished—Miss Taylor, Edith 
Howard, and Allie Joy. These ladies arrived 
two weeks after the gentlemen. The reader 
must form his own conception of these person- 
ages, except that of Miss Howard, without any 
words of description from us. She was of me- 
dium height, graceful, and possessed of much 
womanly dignity. Evidently she had not es- 
caped all the thorns which interrupt the con- 
tinuous enjoyment of life’s journey, but the 
trials had purified, and destroyed much that 
would otherwise mar. The noble and spiritual 
had unfolded and developed. The calmness 
of her countenance marked the reign of inward 
peace, and the sweet fragrance of a noble life 
attended her ever-wished-for presence. Only 
now and then would the shade of a hidden, but 
transient, sadness trouble the wonted tranquil- 
lity of her expression. Such she was, a true 
woman, when introduced to the aforementioned 
gentlemen. Boarding together, of course they 
met at every meal. Gregory, Clinton, and 
Armstrong, however, strong in the determina- 
tion of new students, had resolved that nothing 
should interrupt their unqualified devotion to 
their studies, and had made up their minds 
that nothing but'a complete withdrawal from 
the influence of the ladies’ charms, could save 
them from entanglement therein. When they 
heard Mr. Smith, one of the remaining colleg- 
ians, inquiring for ‘‘ Longfellow” and ‘Mrs 
Hemans,"’ their curiosity was a little excited, 
especially since Smith was an exceedingly prac- 
tical man, who would rather, under ordinary 
eireumstances, read The Nation, or some work 
on “ Politica] Economy,” than the most beau- 
tiful poem ever published. Their curiosity was 
gratified, and their suspicions verified, when 
they saw him carry chairs into the densest 
shadows of the grove during the heat of the 
day, or linger long on the vine-encircled porch 
after tea—and not alone. Before long, he was 
obliged to leave. Quietly, and almost uncon- 
seiously to themselves, our friends glided into 
his place. 

A week passed on, The stoical gentlemen 
did not start so abruptly for their rooms. The 
social intercourse of the table was thawing the 
ice in which they had encased their still sus- 
ceptible hearts. They, too, lingered on the 
porch in the evening, and often now until the 
deepening twilight, like a curtain, had fallen 
before all without. Like seeks like, and the 
chains of eleetric affinity soon bound together 
the most congenial souls. Mr. Gregory was 
delighted with the ready repartee of Miss 
Taylor; Mr. Clinton with the dark eyes and 
youthfulness of Allie Joy; and Mr. Armstrong 
saw, admired, and respected the nobility that 
characterized every look and motion of Edith 
Howard.. The lingering diffidence of Mr. Arm- 
strong enabled him to be the most faithful of 
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the three to the vows together formed. Except 
for the following circumstance, this story would 
never have been written. A concert was to be 
given in town. Gregory and Clinton thought 
it would be pleasant to take the ladies, and 
proposed as much to Armstrong. He, after 
some persuasion, consented, and invited Miss 
Howard, who, with much grace, aceepted. The 
moon had just risen when the performance 
was over. It was one of those lovely nights 
when one feels loth to remove himself from the 
influence of the cool breeze fanning the eheek, 
and from without the sight and sound of the 
gentle swaying and rustling of the leaves, for 
the oppressive heat within. Delighted with 
the prospect, Mr. Armstrong remarked :-— 

“Wouldn’t you like to have the ride con- 
tinued, Miss Howard, before we return?’ 

“It is really to. pleasant to go in-doors, 
Suppose we do go cn a little further.” 

And so they went. Circumstances were favor- 
able. The barrier of reserve was broken down. 
They told much of the history of their lives. 
She of a brother whose memory she loved, who 
had been her only confidant and friend, but 
who was now no more. Her story, told with 
so much earnestness and feeling, touched Mr. 
Armstrong. He knew her affectionate nature 
was yearning for sympathy and love, He 
said :— 

** Miss Howard, I havea sister who is as dear 
to me as your brother was to you. Many miles 
separate us, and I am deprived of all that her 
impulsive, loving nature conferred. I cannot 
fill the place of your brother, but let me try. 
Let me eall you sister.” 

Mr. Armstrong was still quite a stranger, but 
the frankness and open honesty of his counte- 
nance, aud the tremor of his voice, forbade any 
suspicion of insincerity. An essential condition 
of her being seemed about to be supplied. She 
placed her hand in his, and said, in a low, 
sweet voice :— 

‘*Thank you, brother.’ 

Thus begun, they soon ceased to regard each 
other as strangers, and every conversation 
deepened their affection and familiarity. The 
little porch was a favorite seat for all, and this, 
when darkness compelled them to abandon the 
evening game of croquet, was the aecustomed 
resort of the three inseparable couples. Sitting 
here one evening, the dew began to fall,,.and 
Miss Howard removed her chair from. its;clese 
proximity to Mr. Armstrong, and placed it.just 
inside the door. Te explain her conduct, she 
tore a fragment of paper from a letter, and 
wrote ;: “ Brother, I love te sit by you, but Lam 
afraid I shall take cold.” This little note he 
kept, and this little note is not the only one 
that he kept as a memento of that memorable 
summer. 

The modern system of supplying houses with 
water from a public reservoir had not yet been 
introduced at Dalton, and so every house de- 





rived its necessary supply from wells. Many 
‘“‘old oaken’’ and ‘‘iron-bound buckets’’ were 
still performing their unwearying task. _ Pass- 
ing by the college well one evening, Miss 
Howard asked :— 

‘Is there any water drawn, Mr. Arm- 
strong ?”’ 

‘Mr, Armstrong! Who is he?’’ 

‘Why, you, of course,’’ 

“‘ Did your brother allow you to call him Mr. 
Howard?” 

“‘ Fred.” 

“*Would you like some, Edith?’ 

“Tf you please.’’ 

No event, however trifling, fails of exerting 
some influence, and this did not. 

Mr. Armstrong had gone with the other gen- 
tlemen to the post-office. On returning, the 
latter went immediately to their rooms; but 
he, having a letter for Miss Howard, sought 
her. She was sitting under a tree, with down- 
east eyes, so silent and still, and yet looking so 
beautiful, that, for a while, he could not ap- 
proach her. He stepped up to her, took both 
of her hands in his, and said :— 

‘Sister, dear, I am going to make you happy. 
I have a letter for you.”’ 

She looked up. She had been weeping, and 
the bright tears still glistened in her eyes. 

In a manly, -but. sympathetic, manner he 
asked : ‘‘ What is it, Edith?” 

“Oh! it’s all over now. °*Twas only a pass- 
ing thought. Let me see the letter, please.’’ 

He gave her the letter, sat down beside jher, 
and intently watched her now brightening 
countenance. She folded up the letter, put it 
away, and, in-a confiding manner, said ;— 

“You are a good brother to bring me.such a 
good letter. It is from my sister, in St, Paul. 
I have been stopping with her, you know, for 
the last three years, and she wants me to return 
and remain with her again, until, at least, I am 
entirely well.” 

+‘T am glad, Edie, if I have made you happy ; 
but tell me what made you unhappy. You 
haven’t told me all yet. Can you trust me ?”’ 

Her eyes were again suffused. She again 
looked down, and a glow, detracting nothing 
from her beauty, kindled upon her cheek. 

‘* You wouldn’t care to know. I have told 
you all but this. No; Ishall forget some day. 
You could not help me.”’ 

‘Have Lever helped you, Edith?’ 

“Oh, yes! More than Ican tell you. But 
this sorrow no human sympathy can alleviate 
or expel.’’ 

She knew of a friend whose love was greater 
than a brother’s, whose sympathy was as much 
parer than man’s as the divine is purer than 
the human, Of Him she thought, and, as. she 
thought, she felt His spirit breathed over the 
tumultuous waves that raged within her breast, 
and the calm and peace, which only a con- 
sciousness of His presence can give, were there. 
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With radiant face, she looked up ; with eager 
joy, she thanked him for his proffered aid. He 
did not press-his question, but she did not fail 
to appreciate the motives which induced him to 
ask her confidence. From that moment she 
him, but not asa sister loves a brother. 

Croquet, and walks, and rides, and pleasant 
talks hastened the flight of the swiftly-passing 
summer days. The first of September came, 
bringing with it a number of discontented col- 
legians—for who was ever glad to commence a 
year’s campaign against Butier, analytics, and 
a host of other philosophical, mathematicai, or 
scientific enemies, the memories of home, of 
friends, and of those dearer than friends still 
fresh and unrestrained? The ladies must 
leave, though, no doubt, the students them- 
selves would have rejoiced in their prolonged 
sojourn. Allie Joy, to the regret of Mr. Clin- 
ton, and Miss Taylor, to Mr. Gregory's great 
sorrow, returned to their respective homes. 
Edith must still continue under the care of her 
chosen physician. While riding one evening 
after tea, she declared her plans to Mr. Arm- 
strong. 

“Don’t you think, Fred, every one was 
placed in the world for some specific pur- 
pose ?”’ 

“Certainly, I do.” 

“‘T am not accomplishing anything.” 

Yes, you are, Edie, if you will allow me to 
contradict. It is your present business to get 
well, and, I think, if you are faithful to your 
good doctor's directions, this object will soon 
be obtained.’’ 

“Well, what shall I do when Iam oe 
restored ?” 

“Be faithful to the position in which you 
find yourself. If you have a home, make it 
happy. If'you are with strangers, it would not 
be living in vain to make them happy also.” 

“ But T have an influence.” 

“A very, very great influence, Edith, dear.” 

“ And T must use it. Wherever I have come 
in contact with children, I have won their love, 
and have been successful in the management 
of them. Your affection for me may lead you 
to object to the plan I am about to propose, 
but you will respect me more if I carry it out, 
and your good sense will second my determina- 
tion ” ’ 


“That remains to be seen. Tell me quickly. 
I have no curiosity—gentlemen never have, 
you know—but I am eager to hear.” 

“T have engaged myself as teacher in the 
Orphans’ Institute, which we have passed so 
often in our rides. I will have forty scholars, 
boys and girls, all small. I can give them al- 


most their first positive impressions of truth. 
aorta map get na da 
I will be living for a purpose.” 

“And you never told me of all this?” 

* Would ‘it not have been as ‘I stated ?’’ 

“But, Edith, who ever heard of an invalid 





teaching? Why, I can think of nothing re 
quiring more physical strength, of nothing so 
destructive of nervous energy.” 

‘Doctor Watson has promised to watch very 
closely, and, as soon as he perceives any signs 
of increased illness, to warn me. I know em 
perimentally of the difficulties you mention. 
My sister will oppose me, but I shall try it at 
any rate. Don’t discourage me, please. I 
need all the encouragement you can give.” 

“You are noble, Edith. May God prosper 
you ho 

“Thank you! 
often ?”’ 

**With pleasure, if you’ll let me. In the 
meantime, you must write, as any good sister 
would do.” 

“I leave to-morrow, and will send you 4 
note as soon as I get settled.” 

The morrow came ; the parting came. She 
passed to her work, and lie to his; bat many a 
time during that season, the type of all things 
earthly, they wandered together through the 
beautiful groves in the neighborhood of the 
institute. Many a time they admired together 
the changing, dying, fallen leaves of the forest, 
and in the deepening twilight watched the 
glowing sunset, brilliant at first, but passing, 
changing into the cold gray and darkness of 
night. Edith was older than Fred, and she 
saw the steady expansion of his intellectual 
power, and the constant development of his 
innate manliness. With a woman’s intuition, 
she perceived the auspicious rays, the heralds 
of a bright future. Were she a man, with a 
man’s privileges, there is no doubt that the 
great and noble conceptions ‘that made the 
sympathetic pulsations of her heart almost 
painful would have found expression to the 
good of mankind. 

Another summer came, but each passed this 
vacation at home. They frequently corre- 
sponded ; Mr. Armstrong always recognizing 
the relation assumed at the commencement of 
their acquaintance, Edith seemed to have for- 
gotten it. This was a cause of much anxiety 
to Fred, and he sincerely hoped his suspicions 
were incorrect. In the fall both returned to 
Dalton. At the first opportunity, Mr. Arm- 
strong found his way to the institute, and early 
enough to see the closing exercises of Edith’s 
school. They pleased him. The perfeet sys- 
tem, manifest throughout ; the visible love and 
respect of the scholars for their teachers ; the 
simple hymn; sung by forty childish voices; 
and, above all, their sincere devotion and ear- 
nest countenances, as Edith repeated a child's 
prayer, told that her influence was, indeed, 
very, very great. Immediately after the dis- 
missal of the children, they started on their 
usual walk, and, of course, both had much to 
tell of their summer’s experience. The sha- 
dows of night were extending when the bro- 
ther and sister returned. After an interval of 
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silence, with a trembling heart, but in tones of 
assured joyfulness, Fred said + 

“ Edith, is a declaration of love equivalent to 
an engagement ?”’ 

Her cheek flushed slightly,'and her bright 
eyes brightened, as she replied: “State the 
circumstances of the case; and I can better 
give you an opinion.” 

“ Well, Iam telling you asa brother. It isa 
very great confidence. I cannot remember 
when I did not love Annie ; but I never 
declared it, until a short time ago, when I 
wrote a letter expressing my feelings, and very 
boldly asking her if she loved me. Her reply 
contained the happy affirmative. Thus the 
matter stands.’’ 

The flush faded, the brightness died out. 
Externally that was all; but the light that had 
arisen in her heart, more than a year before, 
and had been steadily increasing in power, was 
suddenly withdrawn, and, for a second time, 
all was dark within. There was no tumult 
now, but despair, too deep for any expression, 
filled her disappointed heart. Calmly she 
said :— 

“TI congratulate you, brother. You musttell 
me all about her. I hope she’s worthy.” 

“*Am I worthy?’ you should say. I wiil 
show you her photo the next time I come out, 
and you shall then see her beautiful character 
in her beautiful face: I love her, Edith, but 
better only than you. One thing troubles me. 
She is impulsive and demonstrative in her af- 
fection towards her lady friends, but there is 
littie of it in her letters to me. I suppose I 
must attribute it to natural reserve, which 
personal intercourse will remove.”’ 

‘*Remember, Fred, that I have always freely 
expressed my leve, much more than I ought to 
have dene. Do not look for it from your 
Annie until, at least, there is greater inti- 
macy.”’ 

At parting, she withdrew a little when Mr. 
Armstrong attempted to give the good-by kiss, 
saying :— 

‘“No, Fred, she would not like it.’ 

** Edith, you must be her sister, too. Iclaim 
the privilege as a brother. You mustn’t re- 
fuse.” 

Oh, the loneliness of her little cottage that 
night! The clouds gathered thick without, 
and were heaped up thick within. The rain 
without might beat against the pane, and the 
winds might fiercely blow, but, together, they 
could not make the dreariness of her room 
more desolate. The struggle was long. The 
furnace through which she passed was heated 
sevenfold, but she came forth doubly purified. 

He called soon again, this time with the pic- 
ture and letters. ‘The latter she read with 
much interest; the photograph she gazed at 
lang and earnestly; and she liked it. 

“When will it take place? Sha’n’t I be 
present ?’’ she playfully asked. 








“Yes, on condition that you return, the 
favor.” 

** Then, Fred, I shall never see you married. 
I have formed another plan, and told you 
nothing abyut it. I have tendered my services 
to the Board of Foreign Missions ; they have 
been aecepted. Before I could see you again, 
I shall, perhaps, be on the ocean. This, Fred, 
is our last meeting on earth. Shall :we meet 
above ?”’ , 

He could say nothing. His emotion was too 
great. He regarded her almost with awe. 
Her words afterwards spoken, though full of 
awe, yet were marked with such genuine un- 
selfishness, with such noble resolve and devo- 
tion to the Master, who now held all her heart, 
that she seemed more than human. That 
last parting! Few, indeed, have been sadder. 
One last kiss, one last pressure, and they sepa- 
rated, to traverse their now diverging paths. 

Long did Edith sit by the open door, heeding 
not the deepening darkness and the increasing 
cold. Twiee, now, had her loving nature, 
when a congenial soul seemed attached to her 
own, been plunged into an abyss of disappoint- 
ment and sorrow, from which she was rescued 
only after much weeping, many vigils, and 
agonizing prayer. Twice had she loved, and 
twice was her love rejected. But the good God 
had a work, and this was means of prepara- 
tion. lier love was meant for Himself, and 
He must have it. Two sorrows were needed. 
Two great trials of the Good Man’s sympathy, 
and of His conscious loving. presence, were 
needed before she could give Him all. None 
less than He was worthy of her. Patiently in 
His work she labors, waiting until that day, 
the pay-day of her trust, when He shall take 
her te Himself. The Lord loveth whom He 
chasteneth. 

Not a little of her noble spirit she left with 
Fred. He is happy now. With his wife he 
reads the letters of Edith, written in her for- 
eign home, and little Edith listens with wide- 
open eyes, her infantile admiration not l-ss 
than that of her parents. When they meet 
again hereafter, it will be as brother and sister. 


SS pee 


GaretTy.—Thete are two kinds of gayety ; 
the one arises from want of heart, being touched 
by no pity, sympathizing with no pain, even of 
its own causing; it shines and glitters like a 
frostbound river in the gleaming sun. The 
other springs from excess of heart—that is, 
from a heart overflowing with kindliness to- 
wards all men and all things; and, suffering 
under no superadded grief, it is light from the 
happiness which it causes, from the happiness 
which it sees. This may be corifpared to the 
same river, sparkling and smiling under the 
sun of summer, and running on to give fertility 
and increase to all within, and even to many 
beyond, its reach. 
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PONDROUS PAPERS—NO, 5. 


THE cars took us over a rather levil country, 
with no great beauty about it. Redwood City 
was the bigest town we went past, and San 
Miguel the funnyest little place I ever did see. 
It had only ten or a dozen houses in it, little, 
teenty,.taunty houses they were, "bout as big 
as a bedroom ought to be. Most of them was 
in a row up the centre of a sloping hillside. 
The whole hill was cultivated, and ev'ry little 
ways round it was a gravel walk much as six 
feet wide. I couldn't think what they had so 
many walks for, and all of ’em so wide, and I 
was jest thinkin’ whether or not it might be a 
silk-worm plantation, when I heard a woman 
in the seat jest across the alley talking about 
San Francisco. ; 

“ Yes, it’s a big city now,’’ says she, ‘and 
they ask a big price for the land. Why, once 
I was offered all the land from Howard Street 
to Tahama for $800. I didn’t take it then; 
but five years afterwards I concluded I'd have 
it, and went down to buy it; but, only think, 
they asked $40,000 for it then,.and wouldn't 
no more tech my $800 than nothin’ in the 
world.” 

I thought to myself that she must have lived 
in some such out-of-the-way place as our farm 
durin’ the five years she was a-makin’ up her 
mind. I s’pose Mr. Twain would say she had 
a big mind, it-took her so long to make it up. 
Any way, she seemed ruther sorry it was so 
big, for she said if she had only made up her 
mind quick: about it, she’d have been rich by 
this time. 

When we got to Santa Clara, Mr. Sunbrite 
left us to the depo a few minits, while he went 
for his wagon. I was jest settling myself for 
a good view of things, when we heard his voice 
again.» i’ 

“Come, now, we'll be ’ home. now 
short meter. There’s a bit of a hill to climb, 
but we’ll ‘gitover it in about six hours. My 
ponies are fresh as dew; like to race, they 
would.’’ 

‘* Mr. Sunbrite, don’t you think Californeans 
have a dredful reckless way of talkin’ ?”’ 

“I do so, Mrs. Pondrous, and I feel that 
sorry and that ‘shamed of it I d’ know what to 
do—at least, my wife feels that way about it,” 
says he, tryin’ to keep his one eye from 
twinklin’. ‘This is a nice little town to settle 
in,” he continued. . ‘‘ See, there’s the acadamy 
where my girls have been goin’ to school. 
Speakin’ of schools, Mrs. Pondrous, do you re- 
member that spellin’ school at the Pine Hill 
school-house? I must tell you how John and 
I had studied) (‘But, Mr. Sunb’—) day and 
night for we#ks before the spellin’ match come 
off; for John says to me, says he: ‘Amos, less 
you and I study a little harder, and not let 
Janey Mason spell down ev’ry time; makes 
her so proud, and I’m ‘shamed te sit down 








and see (‘' But you’ve often told”—) that little 
thing spell so long afterwards.’ So we buckled 
to, and spelled and put out to each other till 
we thought we was perfect. Wal, when the 
night come we three stood up some time after 
t’others were down; but at last we both mist 
a real easy word—treacle, I b’leve—and I ex- 
pected John would (“I say, you’ve told 
me’’—) be dredful mad, and so he appeared 
to be; for, wher school was dismissed, he stood 
back by the winder alone, while all the rest 
was talkin’ and laughin’ ’round the stova 
Pretty soon one of the girls said: ‘Jane, don’t 
you think John Pondrous is mad ’cause you 
spelt down?’ ‘No,’ says you, ‘I don’t b’leve 
he is; I’m goin’ to ask him.’ So away you 
runs over to the winder, and says you: ‘O 
John! you don’t care bout my spellin’ down, 
do you?’ Then of a sudden he bends his head 
down to you, and says he: ‘I'll tell you if 
(There, there, I’—) you'll lemme see you 
home to-night.’ ‘Oh, that’s it, is it—afraid 
she won’t think so well of him if he can’t spell 
down?’ thinks I to myself. Wal, all the red 
went out of your cheeks for a second, and then 
eome back all over your face, and says you’’— 

“There, there, there! J say, you’ve told me 
that story haff a dozen times. When I was 
first married, you was always tellin’ it, seems 
to me.”’ 

“Sho, now! Wal, perhaps I did tell it once 
or twice, but it always did tickle me to think 
how quick John got over thiakin’ you was 
proud.’’ 

I ain’t proud of my spellin’ now, any way. 
It was so many years I didn’t write a word, 
that, now I’m writin’ about my tower, I can’t 
think how haff the words do go. I think, 
though, that they are kinder comin’ to me, and 
I shouldn’t wonder if I spelt real good bimeby. 

We didn’t go far from Santa Clara before we 
began to ascend the mountain, and it was the 
highest and windenest road I ever went over. 
Vermont and New Hampshire mountain roads 
don’t begin with it. I can’t begin to describe 
it, either, so I won't try. It was about five 
o’clock when we got to Mr. Sunbrite’s home. 
His farm (he calls it ranch) wasn’t very pleas- 
ant to look at, but his house was neat, and 
fences good, what there was of them. When 
we got pretty near, a little boy started out to 
meet us; but, when he saw three heads in the 
wagon, he run back to tell his mother, I guess, 
for she come out shortly and—well, there! I 
don’t need to tell you how glad Millie anJ 7 
was to see each other, or how we talked oi «|: 
times all the evenin’; for I dare say you ain’t 
acquainted with none of the Pine Hill folks, 
and don’t want to hear about ’em. But I must 
say that Mr. Sunbrite and John talked full as 
fast as we did, for all they 're men. 

I was astonished to find Millie’s children 
growd so. The two girls, Ellen and Bell, were 
as tal] as their mother, and they flew round, 
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and got supper, and done up the chores, to let | to do ata beach. Ina minit Ellen come in to 
their mother visit with me. They seemed to | pack her things. 


take to me right away, and we got to be real 
good friends. In a day or two I noticed they 
was anxious about something or nother, talkin’ 
to their mother and lookin’ at me. At last 
she says to me :— 

‘‘ My girls have been planin’ to ask their fa- 
ther to take us down to Soquel Beach, and 
camp out awhile, This is the first of June, 
and the month has come in hot for this part of 
the country, and we might as well go now as 
any time, if you would like it. I’ve been tellin’ 
’em J think it is jest what you’d like most. 
They say it is as good as Newport, every 
bit.” 

“T should like it first rate. I always had an 
idee I should like to camp out,’’ said I, and the 
girls didn’t stop to hear no more, but run to 
ask their father. They came back again di- 
rectly, rollin’ up their sleeves ready to go to 
bakin’, for he had said we would start the next 
day. The way those girls did work, roastin’ 
chickens, frying doughnuts, makin’ bread and 
cake, *twould have done your heart good to 
see ’em. 

Well, somethin’ happened that we couldn’t 
go the next day, after all. Bell was so disap- 
pointed she went into mischief with all her 
might. First, she put on Mr. Pondrous’s hat, 
and come and stuck her head in at the door, 
jest so I could see the top of it, and says she, 
makin’ her voice sound like John’s :-— 

“Come out here a minit, Janey, I want’er 
speak to ye.”’ 

“Yes, John,” says I, hoppin’ up and trottin’ 
out there, and there she was, a-laughin’ under 
John’s hat. 

In the afternoon Ellen was layin’ out things 
to be ready to carry next mornin’, and she 
showed me a gray poplin dress that she was 
goin’ to take to wear to meetin’ at Soquel. I 
had put on a gray pongee gownd, jest to see if 
Millie would remember it as my freedom dress. 
Bell come along, and says she :— 

“Your dress is most the color of Ellen’s. Is 
it the fashern to have waist and sleeves made 
this way up where you live?”’ 

“Yes, deary, I may say it is, bein’ as I am 
the only woman there is very close to where 
I live. But I know you’re makin’ fun of me. 
Qh, you ’re so bad! I d’know what to do with 
you.”’ 

“No, I ain’t makin’ fun ; I was jest thinkin’ 
perhaps I'd likea dress made this way. I like 
queer things.”’ And she patted it down behind 
and brushed the skirt, praising it, till I said, 
slyly :-— 

‘Perhaps I'll conclude to give it to you, so 
you can wear it to church same time Ellen 
does her poplin.” 

This made her laugh, and she run away to 
get a story book to read at Soquel, declarin’ 
that readin’ and bathin’ was the proper things 





““Where is my Grecian bend? I thought I 
brought it down with my dress,” says she. 

“Your what?’ 

**My bows and ends, panyer, and so forth ; 
perhaps I left ’em in the closet. No, I didn’t; 
I remember bringing them in with my dress. 
Where can they be?” 

“Maybe they ‘re under our shawls or some- 
thin,”’ says I, gittin’ up to help her find ’em. 

We shook ev’rything, peeked in all the boxes, 
and under the sofy. While we was at it, Mr. 
Sunbrite, John, and a minister comein. Ellen 
didn’t notice the minister, and when I turned 
toward the door, she was behind me, and 
shouted out :— 

“O Mrs. Pondrous, you’ve got my Grecian 
bend on yourself!" 

“Oh, law me! no I hain’t; I hain’t teched 
it,’ says I, turnin’ myself round and lookin’ 
myself over, while the minister stood still in 
the doorway, and Mr. Sunbrite doubled himself 
up with laughin’. ‘Why, ’tis on me, too; do 
take it off,’ I continued, with a queer guilty 
feelin’, though I knew I wasn’t to blame more ’n 
nothin’ in the world. ‘It’s Bell’s work, I 
know ’tis. I wouldn’t begin to tech it.” 

But still they laughed, and I caught a sound 
of Bell’s smothered cackle outside the window, 
but directly I went after her, she run away, 
and I didn’t hear no more from her till they 
was settin’ the supper table. Then, as a gen- 
tleman rode up to the doot, she beamed in upon 
me and whispered as loud as she could :— 

**Ellen’s beau has come, he has.” 

Ellen's face got vety rosy at this, but I no- 
ticed she did not forget to put on an extra 
plate, and give her hair a brush when she went 
by the glass. When we come to the table, I 
was interduced to Mr. Fairhope. 

We soon got to talkin’ about our intended 
trip to the beach, and he said :— 

“‘T should like to join your party, Mr. Sun- 
brite, and I think I can manage it, so give me 
an invitation.’’ 

“But we start to-morrow,” said Ellen. “ How 
ean you go back to town and let your employer 
know, in time to join us?” 

“Oh, I guess my boss won’t make a fuss if I 
go without his leave.” 

“He will, and even if he wouldn’t, it isn’t 
right to”— 

I don’t know what else she was goin’ to say, 


for Mr. Sunbrite gave her a frown that stopped 
her short, and the subject was changed. But 


Mr. Fairhope was offended. After supper he 
stood round a little while, talkin’ to the men, 
and then took his horse and rode away. 

“‘There, Ellen, he is goin” over to see Lu 
Jenkins, you bet.’ 

“© Beli, don’t say ‘ you bet ;* mama wouldn’t 
like it.’ 

“Well, I must express myself some way, for 
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what will papa say, miss?’ And away she 
bounced out of the room. 

‘‘L am not goin’ to care where he goes,’ says 
Ellen, with a forced little laugh, I held out 
both my hands to her, and she ran to,me/and 
cuddled down in my fat old arms, and told me 
all about it, “I did like him well, and father 
wanted me to, marry him ‘cause he has got 
some money. But he he is not stiddy; plays bil- 
liards and cards; likes wine, champain, and 
tobacco; don’t like to. work only when he’s a 
mind to, and I know ’taint best; so I’m glad 
he’s gone, without my sendin’ him away.” 

** Yes, deary, I ruther guess it isall for the 
best, for if he don’t try to break off bad habits 
now, they ‘ll. be worse bime by.’’: 

‘“What’ll be worse, the weather?’ cried 
Bell, rushin’ in, ‘‘ Here, Ellen, ma wants, you. 
But, I say, isn’tit jolly? Now there’sachance 
for Fritz Van Pohzenhoff. Go. ‘long to ma, 
Nell ; I’m goin’ to-tell Mrs. Pondrous all about 
it. No, you needn’t say a word ; I will tell her.’’ 

So she chased her out of the room, then come 
back laughin’, and settled herself comfortabie. 
She tells a story jest like her father, and I 
knew when she once begun, I couldn’t git a 
word in edgeways, if I wanted to ever so bad. 

“You see, there ’s a Dutch widdower over the 
hill there. He lives in a littie mite of a house, 
and he’s took a fancy to Ellen. He raises 
fruit to sell, and he was always sendin’ some 
over here, but we never thought nothin’ till 
one day Ellen was goin’ over to Mr. Jenkins’ 
to a quiltin’. I went over first, so she was 
alone, and ’long comes Van Pohzenhoff in his 
wagon, sittin’ on the boxes of fruit he was 
takin’ to town: He stopped when he got ‘long- 
side of Ellen, and said :— 

“*« Woon’t you ride mit me, Mees Elleen?’ 

‘“**No, I thank you ; it’s only a little ways,’ 
says she. 

*** Ish you goin’ to de ball, Mees Elleen ?* 

“*T think not. I don’t. think father and 
mother, will go.’ 

‘+ Weot you go wid me af I shoot git a noice 
carriage and coome for you?’ 

‘“*Oh no, Mr. Van Pohzenhoff, I couldn’t go 


possibly.’ 

““*O Mees Elleen, woot you marry wid me? 
Dat ish goot; I haf weesh toask you. I lofes 
you; I woot like to marry wid you.’ 

‘**No, no, I couldn’t think of such a thing.’ 
And away she budges, leavin’ poor Fritz settin’ 
disconsolate on his boxes, with neniy prong 
enough to start up his horses. 

After sbe. got over her fright, the, ridicu- 
lousness of it struck her, gy ars das 
could git out of his sight, wn 
and laughed with all her might. I happened to 
look out the, winder, see her sittin’ there. ese F 
herself back and forth, and thought she must 
have the colic or somethin’, so out Tpounced 
and ran down to her. 

“What's the matter, Nell?’ says, I, slappin’ 





her on the back, for she was red in the face, 
and her buttons and hooks and eyes was bustin’ 
off in ev'ry direction. ‘What’s the matter? 
Are you sick or crazy? I do b’leve you’re 
laughin.’ for the more I slapt her, the tickleder 


she got, so that she could not speak. At last + 


she give herself a shake and stood up. 

“*Van Pohzenhoff has been askin’ me to 
marry wid him,’ says she. And then she went 
off agin, laughin’ as hard as you do now.” 

I don’t know how 'tis, but I b’leve fat folks 
have a nack of laughin’ harty, but she told the 
story so queer, I couldn’t help it. 

JANE PonNDROUS. 
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TENNESSEE. 
BY EMMA NASH. 


On! if you wish ‘neath skies to be 

Where flowers bloom eternally, 

Where merry birds forever sing 

Through perfumed days of golden spring ; 
Where summer, decked in garlands gay, 
Goes tripping on her rosy way, 

So full of joy, so full of bloom, 
Intoxicated with perfume ; 

Where sweetly hums the busy bee— 
Come to our smiling Tennessee! 


Enchanting land, with women fair, 

Soft moonlight, and rose-scented air, 

And zephyrs sighing, soft and low, 

Like music in continual flow; 

Where summer stars, on quiet skies, 
Throw burning glances from their eyes, 
That almost make the Sybarite 

Wish his love’s eyes would shine as bright; 
Where winter’s moon, with silver ray, 
Lights up the heavens into day. 


Where the men are lion-hearted, 

And their wisdom have imparted 

To lovely women, mild and fair, 

With eyes like stars, and rediant hair, 
Of stately step and noble form, 

As if for conquest they were born, 

So full of grace, so full of love, 

The antelope might wish to move, 
With undulations light and free, 

As the fair maids of Tennessee. 
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TRUST. 
(From the German of Rickert.) 


TRANSLATED ar 48 AURORA 8. NOX. 





Love, could not these eyes of mine, 
Moistened with the dew of tears, 

More than flowers tell to thine 
How my love appears? 


Cannot thy most inner being, 
When thy soul doth clearly wake, 
Rout mysterious dream-clonds, fleeing 
When thou weapons take? 


Love, oh, not in pleasure seeming 
Trust! but trust in me? 

More than flowers, more than dreaming, 
Trust I, dearest, ever in thee! 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


HINTS ON DRESSMAKING. 

It may be useful tosome of our readers, and 
more particularly to those abroad, who, for 
want of available assistance, may occasionally 
be obliged to make their own dresses, to have 
few directions given them as to the proper 
manner of doing this, and more particuiarly 
how the body of a dress should be put tagether. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Taking the Measure (Front 
and Back View). See Second Side Hatension 
Sheet. 

As taking the measure plays an important 
part in the fabrication of the different articles 
of dress, and requires not only great attention, 














ance ofasecond person. For taking the different 
proportions, the common inch measuring tape 
is made, use of, which, as shown in Figs. 1 and 
2, is placed in eertain prescribed lines over the 
figure, and the results obtained carefully noted 
down... It is necessary that the person to be 
measured should assume an upright but natural 
and uneonstrained position, and, in order te 
take the different lengths correctly, it is desir- 
able that a waistband or ribbon should be worn 
round the waist. It is also to be observed, in 
noting down the measurements, that the entire 
lengths are always to be given, whilst the widths 
are only taken fromethe half, The order in 


Fig. 3.~Body Pattern (With Inch Measure) 

















the latter. 





but also the observance of certain rules, we will 
endeavor, with the aid of the illustrations Figs. 
land 2, to make our readers acquainted with 
Of course, in this part.of the under- 
taking, it will be necessarv to obtain the assist- 














which the measures are to be taken is as fol- 
lows (the numbers will be found to correspond 
with those on the figures) : (1) The size of the 
middle of, the body, (2) size round the waist, 
(3) length of body at the side, (4) width across 
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the chest, (5) length to the waist in front, (6) 
size round the neck, (7) »width of back, (8) 
length of back, (9): length from shoulder to 
waist, (10) size of armhole, (11 a—c) measure 
of arm, (12 a—c) length of skirt. In order to 
obtain the size of the middle of the body (1), 
which is the most important, the tape measure 
must be brought from the middle of the back, 
straight under the arm, over the fullest part of 
the chest to the centre of the front, and the 
result noted down. It is necessary here, as 
throughoat the measurement generally, to take 
care that the tape should be neither too tightly 
strained nor too loosely held. The size of 
waist is obtained (2) by drawing the inch meas- 


Fig. 4—Body Seam. 





ure tightly over the waistband, and fy taking 
down the measurement, if the waist is wished 
to be tight, half an inch or three-qnarfers of an 
inch less may be allowed. The length of the 
waist (3) is taken by placing the measure in 
the manner shown in Fig. 2, close under the 
arm, and bringing it down in a perpendicular 
direction to the lower edge of the weistband. 
Any extra length required, as, for instance, for 
tabs, basques, etc., must be measured from the 
band downwards, and separately noted. Con- 
tinue the measurements in this way, according 
to the distinct sketch given in Figs. 1 and 2. 





It may be observed that, in taking the width of 
the chest (4), the tape should not be at all 
tightened ;g1so, that in the arm for 
the sleeve, lengths should be fakén—that 
of the inside of the arm when stretched out 
(see 11a in Fig. 2), the length of the outside 
with the elbow bent (115), and that from the 
elbow to the wrist (lic in the same figure). 
The length of the skirt should also be taken in 
three places, as shown in Figs. 1 and 2; straight 
down the front from the band, at the side, and 
at the middle of the back. 





Pig. 3. Body Pattern—Shows the manner in 
which the above measures are applied to a cut- 
out body pattern. 1, 1, 1, combined, should 
correspond with the measure of the middle of 
the body; 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, with the size of the 
waist; 4, with the width across the chest; 7, 
with the width of the back; and soon. If at 
any time it is wished to adapt any of the paper 
patterns given with the Lapy’s Boox to suit 
any particular figure, the measures written 
down should be compared with the pattern, 
placing the measuring tape as shown in Fig. 3 
and the pattern taken in or enlarged at differ 
ent places as may appear to be requisite. 

Figs. 4, 5, and 6. Body Seams.—The seams of 
the body may be done in two ways; the one 
most commonly adopted is shown at Fig. 4 


Fig. 6.—Body Seain. 





The different parts after being tacked together, 
are first neatly stitched rather more than half 
an inch from the edge, and then the raw edges 
turned in against each other, and closely run 
together about half an inch from the stitching ; 
and this, of course, dees not appear on the out- 
side of the work. In this interval of half an 
inch between the seams, the whalebones are 


Fig. 7.—The Cord Edging, (Right Side). 





pushed in and fastened at both ends, in the 
manner shown at Pig. 5, for which purpose it 
is of course necessary to pierée holes through 
them with a stiletto,-or with a fine knitting 
needle made hot. The side pieces are joined 
to the front in the manner described above, 
but in the seam shaping the back the edge of 
the material is turned down and stitched on 
the right side. The other way of doing the 
body seams is seen at Fig. 6; it is somewhat 
more tedious, but very much neater. The 
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edges of the lining and outside are turned 
down against each other to the depth of a quar- 
ter of an inch, and then joined together in the 
manner shown in the illustration, by which it 
will be seen that the needle is to be put through 
only three of the four folds of the material 
each time, and that, as in a sewed sean, a very 
small and always an 6qual portion of the outer 
one is to be taken on the*néedle. The outer 
edge of the material projects, something like a 
cord edging, beyond the inner side, and the 
seam has the advantage both of greater strength 
and neatness. 
Figs. 7 and Ta. The Vord Hdging.—The strip 
of material for the cord edging, which is gen- 
erally put round the neck, armholes, and along 
the lower edge of the body, must always be cut 
an the cross, and has a bobbin or small cord 
laid in it, as seen at Pig. 7. Itis next to be put 
on the body on the right side, by backstitching 
closely along the cord, as in Fig.-7,in- such a 
manper that the edge of the ‘strip should pro- 


Fig. 74.—The Cord Edging ( Wrong Side). 





ject about half an inch beyond the body itself ; 
then turn the work over and fell down the 
projecting edge to the inside of the body, as 
shown in Fig. 7a, but in doing this, be careful 
that the stitches are taken through the lining 
only. 


SMOKING CAP: EMBROIDERY AND 
APPLIQUE. 
Fia. 1 shows the cap in a reduced size. The 
crown should be worked on black or colored 


Fig. L 








velvet, the same as that on which the border 
is worked. The portion of the embroidery 





given in Fig. 2is in the full size. The band 
will mostly be needed twenty-two or twenty- 
three inches long, and should be about double 
the depth of the design. 

The applique parts should be of fine cloth. 
They are fastened on at the edges with a fine 
braid, sewn across at regular intervals, with 
silk stitches. A silk braid of the same color as 





the applique should be sewn with stitches of 
the same color as the braid at the edge is sewn 
with. The little waved lines may be of cord 
or fine braid, sewn over with silk of a contrast- 
ing color. 

The upper edge of the band is gathered into 
the crown, and the cap is lined with silk. The 
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taste of the wearer should determine the colors 
chosen. The cap would look very rich worked 
in gold and brown. silk on a brown velvet 
ground. On a black ground, Oriental colors 
might be used; on a blue ground, white and 
silver would be very beautiful. 


o> oe 


DOG’S COLLAR. 

Tus collar consists of a number of brass 
rings, covered with "scarlet wool in erochet. 
These rings are placed over each and 
held together by three rows of et worsted 


ofp ee ate 











Tus is a very pretty emery cushion, and 
may be made with half a wainut-sheli scraped 
out carefully with a knife, and varnished out- 








Fig. 2 





side to give ita polish, Begin by making two 
holes at the bottom of the shell, then take four 
pieces of wire nine inches long, and bend these 
double; string on to cach wire five large round 
steel beads, and twenty smaller ones at each 


Fig. 3 





he wire together, as 

rig pass the two ends of each 
doubled wire ‘through a long steel bead. Now 
thread on to each of the eight wires a number 
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of small steel beads, and draw them up to the 
edge of the shell, taking care to place them at 
regular intervals; bend the wires over the 
edge, and press them firmly down on the inside 
of the sheil.. For the second row of beads be- 
longing to the stand, take four wires five inches 
long ; on to each of these thread six small steel 
beads, and, having pushed them to the middle 
of the wire, wind it once round the foot wire 


Fig. 4 


fourth and fifth large beads, then thread seven 
more small beads on each end of the Wire, and 
draw it through two large beads, imto which 
string also the wire of the adjacent foot. Pass 
all the eight ends through the long bead, and 





four of them into each of the two holes of the 





Trimming of braid or cord. 


shell, where they shouldbe firmly pressed 
down. Now glue into the shell an emery 
cushion, made to fit, and covered with purple 
velvet and a bead fringe. 


=~ 


TRIMMING OF BRAID OR CORD. 
Tuis little trimming, which is suitable for 








heading flounces or trimming children’s dresses, 
may be made at small cost and with very little | 


trouble. Stout silk or thread, the color of the 
braid, is required. The design is very easy to 
eopy. 


—_—_—— + oe 


SPOOL BASKET. 

TuIs basket, for spools of cotton, is covered 
with a crochet covering of green purse silk and 
steel beads ; at the upper edge sew on a net of 
green silk ; two green ribbon strings are drawn 
crosswise through the top of the net, so as to 
fasten the same. The basket is ornamented 
with a ruche of greensatin ribbon. Cut first a 
rays ay card-board, measuring seven and 

» inches, across; all round the edge 
make openings two inches long, at intervals of 
one and one-fifth of aninch. Turn the thus 
formed lappets upwards, and“sew them on to 
one another along the edges, which must over- 
lap each other three-tenths of an inch. The 
bottom of the thus-formed basket is covered on 
the outside with green cashmere ; fasten three 
large black buttons forthe feet. Theinside of 
the basket is covered with green silk. The 
coveringof the borderof the basket on the out 
side is worked in ribbed crochet stitch with 
green purse silk and steel beads, in the follow- 
ing manner: Thread several skeins of steel 
beads on the silk, make with the latter a foun- 
dation chain of thirty stitches, and work in 
rows backwards and forwards till the strip is 
long enough to go round the upper part of the 
basket. In eyery Other row of the strip push 








up alternately one steel bead in the next three 
stitches, and then leave three stitches without 
beads ; the bead stitches must-be alternated in 
the course of the work. Lastly, work together 
on the wrong side the stitches of the last row 
with those of the foundation chain. At the 
lower edge of the basket work long slanting 
bead stitches, imitating a cord. At the upper 
edge ornament the basket with a ruche of green 
satin ribbon, one inch wide, the sewing-on of 
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which is covered by a row of beads, imitating 
acord. Then sew onthe green silk net, five 
inches deep, worked in slanting netting, as can 
be seen on illustration. 


_—oe 


KNIFE AND FORK CASE. 
Tuts is a very useful case for keeping knives 
and forks that are not in use, and when there 








is no box for the purpose, It is made of brown 
holland, lined with green baize. The bands 


WATCH-HOLDER WITH ORIENTAL 
EMBROIDERY. 
Materiails.—Red Cashmere; sarcenet to match; 
wadding; blue, green, brown, yellow, black, and 
white purse silk; gold cord; @ red silk cord, 

fourteen inches long, with tassels at the ends. 
Tue frame consists of three bronze bars, five 
inches long and half an inch in circumference, 


joined together at the top, wound round with a 
red cord and tassels. The middle bar is gr 


with a watch-hook. If,instead of bronze, 








wood or De used in preserv ae 
the wei ‘Teaden ball may be fast- 
ened s ‘under end’for a foot. Inside of 
the bars, an distant from the foot end, the 
cup is with a bronze edge for the 


trinkets and the watch-ehain, embroidered in- 
side on Cashmere, as shown in full-size illus- 
tration, covered outside with red sarcenet, and 
lined with wadding. According to our model 





of the embroidery (Pig, 2), the middle star is 
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that aapatiid them are of holland, decorated ! ornamented with 9 gold cross and separate 
with a row of herring-bone stitches in green | gold stars, each star itself being worked in 
wool. The border on the outside (given full | black and gold embroidery. The adjoining 


working size in Fig. 3) is worked in chain 


stitch with green wool. 
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leaves and narrow square patterns are blue, 


enlivened with red. The separate stars be- 
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tween the squares are alternately white and 


black, enlivened with gold inside. The leaves 
of the several kinds, which have all brown veins, 
are worked in yellow and green, whereas those 
of the outer scallops are entirely white. 

The outer scallops are worked with black 


*puvig-WoeM—'T ‘SL 
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and yellow silk. The blue square-like pattern 


of the border is stitched over with yellow 
stitches, and has an edge of gold cord along 
the sides, fastened with black cross stitches. 
Blue loose stitches complete the border. 
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Fig. 1.—ape Case (Closed). 





Fig. 2.—Tape Case (Open). 





TAPE-CASE (OPEN AND CLOSED). tances, to keep in their proper places six pieces 
TxE foundation may be of silk, velvet, or | of tape of varied widths. It is almost unne- 
Cashmere, neatly lined with a con color, | cessary to remark that the outside must be 
and bound with ribbon. The size of the pleee { embroidered previous to the lining and binding 
required is eleven and a half by nine and a half | of the case. 
inches. Ribbons are sewn on at regular dis- 








white silk are employed ; colored and gold pa- 
per are used for the designs, according to the 
illustration. 


FAN. 
Tus fan has an ivory framework. When 
completed and open it assumes the form of a 
butterfly. Five equal pieces of violet and of | 
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Heceipts, Ete. 


SOMETHING ABOUT VEGETABLES. 


VEGETABLES are of great use in correcting the 
stimulating effect of a meat diet ; this being especially 
the case where the meat has been salted, it having 
been found that when much salt meat is taken, and 
but little vegetables, that scurvy and various cuta- 
neous diseases were very prevalent, 

The various kinds of cabbage are of much use as 
articles of diet, They are better suited for persons 
in robust health than for the weak. In the latter, 
they are apt to produce various disorders of the sto- 
mach. 

Cauliflowers and broccoli are both more tender 
and more easily digested than cabbage, savoys, 
greens, or kale. 

Spinach, although an agreeable article of food, 





not separate them; skin them, and pass a skewer 
under the white part of each half to keep them flat, 
and broil over a nice clear fire, placing the inside 
downwards; turn thein when done enough on one 
side, and cook them on the other. Remove the 
skewers, place the kidneys on a very hot dish, season 


| with pepper and salt, and put a tiny piece of butter 


in the middle of each; serve very hot and quickly, 
and send very hot plates to table. A prettier dish 
than the above may be made by serving the kidneys 
each on a piece of buttered toast cut in any fanciful 


| shape. In this case a little lemon-juice will be found 
| an improvement. 


does not contain so much nourishment as cabbage or | 


cauliflower. 

Parsnip contains much nourishment, although, 
perhaps, not quite so much as the carrot. It is an 
antiscorbutic, and prevents the ill effects that result 
from living on a salt diet. 

The carrot is a root which contains much sugar, 
and is very nutritious, but by some authorities is not 
considered so digestible as the turnip. 

Endive is wholesome, either boiled or eaten raw 
with salad. It contains a bitter principle, and is 
slightly narcotic. 

Beans, although both wholesome and nutritious, 
especially when young, yet are best suited for those 
persons who take much exercise in the open air. 
They are rather apt to disagree with persons of a 
sedentary habit. The tough coat that covers the 
bean is found to be very indigestible. Beans are 
usually eaten with bacon, in which case the fat of the 
meat tends to counteract many of the ill effects of 
the bean. In weak stomachs they are apt to produce 
indigestion and heartburn. The kidney, or French 
beans, when eaten young (as they usually are), are 
very digestible, and are more easily acted on by the 
stomach than any of the other legumes. 


Peas contain much nourishment. According to | 


some writers, they consist of more than half of nu- 
tritious matter. 
The watercress is cooling and antiseorbutic, and 


digestion. 

Beet-root is very nutritious, and is a good antiscor- 
butie ; but, probably from the large quantity of sugar 
it contains, is so apt to cause flatulence, that it is 
rarely employed as food forman. Much of the sugar 
used abroad is obtained from this root. It is found 
that one pound of sugar can be obtained from four- 
teen pounds of beet-root. This vegetable makes an 
excellent pickle. 

The radish, although healthy and antiscorbutic, 
should, when it possesses an acrid and pungent taste, 
be carefully avoided by dyspeptic persons. 

Asparagus is very digestible, so far as the heads 
are concerned, which is the only part eaten, and does 
not produce any acidity of the stomach. Artichokes 
resemble asparagus with regard to their digestibility. 





MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Broiled Kidneys (a Breakfast or Supper Dish).— 
Ascertain that the kidneys are fresh, and cut them 
opea very evenly, lengthwise, down to the root; for 
should one-half be thicker than the other, one would 
be underdone whilst the other would be dried, but do 

VOL. LXXXII.—36 


Breast of Lamb and Green Peas.—One breast of 
lamb, a few slices of bacon, half a pint of stock, one 
lemon, one onion, one bunch of savory herbs, green 
peas. Remove the skin from a breast of lamb, put it 
into a saucepan of boiling water, and let it simmer 
for five minutes. Take it out and lay it in cold water. 
Line the bottom of a stewpan with a few thin slices 
of bacon; lay the lamb on these; peel the lemon, cut 
it into slices, and put these on the meat, to keep it 
white and make it tender; cover with one or two 
more slices of bacon; add the stock, onion, and 
herbs, and set it on a slow fire to simmer very gently 
until tender. Have ready some green peas, put these 
on a dish, and place the lamb on the top of these. 
The appearance of this dish may be much improved 
by glazing the lamb, and spinach may be substituted 
for-the peas when variety is desired. 

Roast Loin of Mutton.—Cut and trim off the super- 
fluous fat, and see that the butcher joints the meat 
properly, as thereby much annoyance is saved to the 
carver when it comes to table. Have ready a nice 
clear fire (it need not be a very wide, large one), put 
down the meat, dredge with flour, and baste well 
until it is done; Make the gravy as for roast leg of 
mutton, and serve very hot. 

Boiled Asparagus.—To each half a gallon of water 
allow one heaped tablespoonful of salt; asparagus. 


| Asparagus should be dressed as soon as possible after 





it is cut, although it may be kept for a day or two by 
putting the stalks into cold water; yet, to be good, 
like every other vegetable, it cannot be cooked too 
fresh. Scrape the white part of the stems, beginning 
from the head, and throw them intocold water ; then 
tie them into bundles of about twenty each, keeping 
the heads all one way, and cut the stalks evenly, that 
they may all be the same length; put them into boil- 


uls | & ; 
ite tb 0 al § to thn ttpenath, eal brementen’ | ng water, with salt in the above proportion; keep 


them boiling quickly until tender, with the saucepan 
uncovered. When the asparagus is done, dish it 
upon toast, which should be dipped in the water it 
was cooked in, and leave the white ends outwards 
each way, with the points meeting in the middle. 
Serve with a tureen of melted butter. 


Lamb Chops.—Trim off the flap from a fine loin of 
lamb, and cut it into chops about three-quarters of 
an inch in thickness. Have ready a bright, clear 
fire; lay the chops on a gridiron, and broil them of a 
nice pale brown, turning them when required. Sea- 
son them with pepper and salt; serve very hot and 
quickly, and garnish with crisped parsley, or place 
them on mashed potatoes. Asparagus, spinach, or 
peas are the favorite accompaniments to lamb 
chops. 

Spinach Green for Coloring Various Dishes.—Pick | 
and wash the spinach free from dirt, and pound the 
leaves in a mortar to extract the juice; then press it 
through a hair sieve, and put the juice into a small 
stewpan or jar. Place this in a saucepan of boiling 
water, and let it set. Watch it closely, as it showid 
not boil; and, as soon as it is done, lay it in a sieve, 
so that all the water may drain from it, and the 





—— 
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green will then be ready for coloring. If made ac- 
cording to this receipt, the spinach green will be 
found far superior to that boiled in the ordinary 
way. 

Boiled Cauliflower.—To each half a gallon of water 
allow one heaped tablespoonful of salt. Choose cauii- 
flowers that are close and white ; trim off the decayed 
outside leaves, and cut the stalk off flat at the bot- 
tom. Open the flower alittle in places to remove the 
insects, which generally are found about the stalk, 
and let the caulifiowers lie in salt and water for an 
hour previous to dressing them, with their heads 
downwards; this will effectually draw out all the 
vermin. Then put them into fast-boiling water, 
with the addition of salt’ in the above proportion, 
and let them boil briskly over a good fire, keeping 
the saucepan uncovered. The water should be well 
skimmed; and, when the cauliflowers are tender, 
take them up with a slice; let them drain, and, if 
large enough, place them upright in the dish. Serve 
with plain melted butter, a little of which may be 
poured over the flower. 


Stewed Green Peas.—One quart of peas, one let- 
tuce, one onion, two ounces of butter, pepper and 
salt to taste, one egg, half a teaspoonful of powdered 
sugar. Shell the peas, and cut the onion and lettuce 
into slices; put these into a stewpan, with the butter, 
pepper, and salt, but with no more water than that 
which hangs round the lettuce from washing. Stew 
the whole very gently for rather more than one hour; 
then stir to it a well-beaten egg and about half a tea- 
spoonful of powdered sugar. When the peas, etc., 
are nicely thickened, serve; but, after the egg is 
added, do not allow them to boil. 





CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Small Sponge-Cakes.—The weight of five eggs in 
flour, the weight of eight in pounded loaf sugar; 
flavoring to taste. Let the flour be perfectly dry, 
and the sugar well pounded and sifted. Separate 
the whites from the yelks of the eggs, and beat the 
latter up with the sugar ; then whisk the whites until 
they become rather stiff, and mix them with the 
velks, but do not stir them more than is just neces- 
sary to mingle the ingredients well together. Dredge 
in the flour by degrees, add the flavoring; butter the 
tins well, pour in the batter, sift a little sugar over 
the cakes, and bake them in rather a quick oven, but 
do not allow them to take too much color, as they 
should be rather pale. Remove them from the tins 
before they get cold, and turn them on their faces, 
where let them remain until quite cold, when store 
them away ina closed tin canister or wide-mouthed 
glass bottle. 

Plain Bread Pudding.—Odd pieces of crust or 
erum of bread ; to every quart allow half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one teaspoonful of grated nutmeg, three 
ounces of moist sugar, half a pound of currants, an 
ounce and a half of butter. Break the hread into 
small pieces, and pour on them as much boiling 
water as will soak them well. Let these stand till 
the water is cool; then press it out, and mash the 
bread with a fork until it is quite free from lumps. 
Measure this pulp, and, to every quart, stir in salt, 
nutmeg, sugar, and currants in the above proportion ; 
mix all well together, and put it into a well-buttered 
pie-lish. Smooth the surface with the back of 2 
spoon, and place the butter in small pieces over the 
top; bake fin a moderate oven for an hour and a half, 
and serve very hot. Boiling milk substituted for the 
a? water would very much improve this pud- 

ng. 

Rice Biscuits or Cakes.—To every half pound of 





rice flour allow a quarter of a pound of pounded 
lump sugar, a quarter of a pound of butter, two eggs. 
Beat the butter to a cream, stir in the rice flour and 
pounded sugar, and moisten the whole with the eggs, 
which should be previously well beaten. Roll out 
the paste, shape it with a round paste-cutter into 
small cakes, and bake them from twelve to eighteen 
minutes in a very slow oven. 

Fluted Rolis.—Make some good puff-paste ; roll it 
out to the thickness of a quarter of an inh, and, 
with a round fluted paste-cutter, stam» out as many 
round pieces as may be required; brush over the 
upper side with the white of an egg; roll up the 
pieces, pressing the paste lightly together where it 
joins ; place the rolls on a baking-sheet, and bake for 
about a quarter of an hour. A few minutes before 
they are done, brush them over with the white of an 
egg: strew over sifted sugar, put them back in the 
oven; and when the icing is firm, and of a pale 
brown color, they are done. Place a strip of jeliy or 
preserve across each roll, dish them high on a nap- 
kin, and serve cold. . 

Orange Batter Pudding.—Four eggs, one pint of 
milk, an ounce and a half of loaf sugar, three table- 
spoonfuls of flour. Make the batter with the above 
ingredients, put it into a well-buttered basin, tie it 
down with a cloth, and boil for one hour. As soon 
as it is turned out of the basin, put a small jar of 
orange marmalade all over the top, and send the 
pudding very quickly to table. 





THE TOILET. 
PERFUMES, WASHES FOR THE COMPLEXION, ETC. 


Sweet Bags for Linen-drawers.—Small silk bags 
may be filled with mixtures of dried flowers in pow- 
der: cloves, mace, nutmeg, cinnamon, leaves of 
mint, balm, southern-wood, ground-ivy, laurel, hys- 
sop, sweet marjoram, origanum, rosemary, lavender, 
cassia, juniper, sandal-wood, rosewood, roots of an- 
gelica, zedoary, orris, also fragrant balsams, amber- 
gris, and musk; but the latter should be carefully 
used among linen. 

Scent Bag.—This will prevent moths injuring 
clothes: one ounce of cloves, caraway-seeds, nutmeg. 
mace, cinnamon, and of orris-root as much as will 
equal the other ingredients when put together. 
Grind the whole well to powder, and put it into little 
silk bags. 

Lavender Scent Bag.—Half a pound of lavender 
flowers free from stalk, half an ounce of dried thyme 
and mint, a quarter of an ounce of ground cloves 
and caraways, one ounce of dried common salt, mix 
them well together, and put them into silk or cambric 
bags. 

Soap for Whitening the Hands.—Into a wineglass 
of eau-de-Cologne, and a wineglass of lemon-juice, 
scrape two cakes of brown Windsor soap very finely, 
and mix well. When it becomes hard, it will be an 
excellent soap for whitening the hands. 

To Remove Sunburn.—Take two drachms of borax, 
one drachm of alum, one drachm of camphor, half 
an ounce of sugar-candy, and a pound of ox-gall. 
Mix and stir well for ten minutes, and stir it in the 
same way thee or four times a day for a fortnight. 
When clear and transparent, strain through blotting- 
paper, and bottle for use. 

To Whiten the Finger Nails.—Take two drachms 
of dilute sulphuric acid, one draehm of tineture of 
myrrh, four ounces of spring-water, and mix them in 
a bottle. After washing the hands, dip the fingers 
in a little of the mixture, and it will give a delicate 
appearance tothe hand. Rings with stones or pearls 
in them should always be removed from the fingers 
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when the hands are washed, as soap and water spoils 
jewelry set with precious stones. 

Tincture of Roses.—Gather fresh leaves, or rather 
petals, of roses—the common cabbage-rose will suf- 
fice—and drop them into a wide-mouthed bottle, 
without crushine them: vour upon them sufficient 
spirits of wine (strong) to well cover them; cork the 
bottle securely, and tie it over with bladder and kid 
—a bottle with a glass stopper will answer best, to 
avoid evaporation, as corks take up essences. This 
tincture will keep for years, and yield a perfume 
little inferior to otto of roses. 








CONTRIBUTED. 

Cream Cake.—One pound of white sugar, one cup 
of butter, three eggs, half a cup of thick milk, half a 
cup of cream, one teaspoonful of soda, and one of 
cream of tartar. 

Half Poundca‘e.—One pound of sugar, one of 
flour, one-half pound of butter, eight eggs; dissolve 
one teaspoonful of saleratus in the juice of a lemon. 

Molasses Poundcake.—Two cups of nice molasses, 
one of butter, four eggs, four cups of flour, one of 
cream, two tablespoonfuls of soda. 

Puff Cake.—Two cups of sugar, half a cup of but- 
ter, one of milk, three of flour, three eggs, half a tea- 
spoonful of soda, one of cream of tartar. Bake ina 
quick oven. 

Sugar Biscuit.—One pound of sugar, one of butter, 
three eggs, half a pint of milk, one teaspoonful of 
soda, spice to taste, and flour to roll. 

Ginger Snaps.—One quart of molasses, one pound 
of sugar, one of butter, four tablespoonfuls of ginger, 
two of cloves, and two of cinnamon; roll cut thin. 

Sand Cake.—Two cups of sugar, two eggs, half a 
cup of thick milk, one teaspoonful of soda, one cup 
of butter; roll out thin, sprinkle with sugar and cin- 
namon. 

Lemon Custard.—One large lemon, two cups of 
sugar, two of water, half a cup of butter, one table- 
spoonful of flour, three eggs, beat the whites alone, 
and put it in last. H. A. R. 

Kitchen Spice will be found useful for seasoning 
and soups. Take three-quarters of an ounce each of 
ground allspice, black pepper, and nutmeg, one 
ounce and a half of ground ginger, one dozen cloves 
in powder, and nine ounces of salt. Mix ina mortar, 
and keep it closely stopped. a 

Crab Soup—Boil six crabs. Fry the meat with 
one tablespoonful of butter and one small onion (the 
onion should be fried quite brown): add one tea- 
spoonful of flour, salt and pepper, ard cook a little 
longer; then add three pints of water and one tea- 
spoonful of minced parsley. Boil slowly one hour, 
then add one pint of rich milk; boil up once and 
serve. “ 

Corn Bread.—One cup of corn meal, one of flour, 
one of fine grits, boiled, or cold boiled rice, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, one of sugar, one tablespoonfui of 
melted butter, one teaspoonful of soda, two of cream 
of tartar, three well-beaten eggs, one pint and a half 
ef milk. Mix the meal, flour, sugar, and cream of 
tartar together; put the soda in the milk, add it to 
the meal, etc., then add the butter and eggs, mix 
well, and bake twenty or thirty minutes. 

Cold Water Cake.—One cup of sugar, one of cold 
water, one egg, butter size of an egg, one teaspoon- 
ful of cream of tartar, half a teaspoonful of soda, one 
pint of flour; makes two loaves of cake. 

Widow's Cake.—One cup ef sugar, half a cup of 
milk, butter half the size of an egg, half a teaspoon- 
ful of soda; thicken like cup cake, flavor with nut- 
meg. This makes two cheap but good cakes. 

Mrs. F. L. K. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


To Wash Brushes for the Hair.—Hairbrushes, 
however dirty, may be washed and kept good for 
years, without loss of stiffness, by putting a small 
handful of soda into a pint jug of boiling water. 
When the soda is melted, put in the brush and stir it 
about tili clean. Rinse it in cold water, and dry in 
the sun or by the fire. The quicker it dries, the 
harder the bristles will be. 

A French Preparation for Removing Grease or 
Oil Stains.—Take some dry white soap, scraped into 
a fine powder, and mix it up in a mortar with a suffi- 
cient quantity of alcohol, until dissolved. Then add 
the yelk of an egg, and mix them together. When 
sufficiently mixed, put in a small quantity of spirits 
of turpentine, and make the whole up into the con- 
sistence of thick paste by the addition of a sufficient 
quantity of fuller’s earth. When required for use, 
this preparation is to be rubbed over the grease or 
oil stains, which should be previously moistened with 
warm water. When the spots are got rid of, remove 
the composition with a sponge, or soft brush. This 
composition may be used for every kind of stain, ex- 
cept those caused by ink or rust. 

Syrup of Currants.—Take two pounds of red cur- 
rants nearly ripe, one pound of ripe cherries, and 
half a pound of raspberries ; remove the stones from 
the cherries; crush the whole together, and when 
well mixed, leave the fruit ina pan for twenty-four 
hours. Then put the whole into a hair sieve, over 
which place a well-rinsed napkin, and strain the 
juice through it without pressure. To each pint of 
juice put two pounds of Joaf sugar, pour it into a 
preserving-pan, and set it on the fire. After the 
third or fourth boiling, take the syrup off the fire, 
skim it, and pour it into a pan or jug, and when cold, 
put it into small bottles. The syrup of plain currants 
is sometimes preferred to the above; or the raspber- 
ries are omitted, and the syrup is made with the 
same quantities of currants, cherries, and sugar as 
above. A little of the above, poured into water, 
makes a delicious summer drink. 

On the Management of a Watch.—Always wind 
up a watch at the same time every day, and be very 
careful that no dirt 's contained in the barrel of the 
key, and that it is in good order. A watch should be 
continually in the same position, and, when carried 
in the pocket by day, should always be hung up at 
night. When you regulate a watch, as you move the 
reguiator towards the parts marked “fast” or 
“slow,” take care that you do not move it too much 
at atime; it is better to move it a little every day, 
until the watch goes right, than to move it too much 
atonce. Also be careful that no dirt is contained in 
your watch-pocket, otherwise it may gain admission 
into the inside of the watch and impair its action. 
It is advisable, when wearing a watch, to keep it in 
a soft wash-leather bag made for that purpose, by 
which means the watch is prevented from being 
scratched or injured by friction against the rough 
lining of the pocket. When the keyholes for winding 
and setting a watch are situated at the back of the 
case, never open the front, since by doing so you 
may not only admit dirt and moisture, but also may 
dislodge the glass, and perhaps break it. If your 
watch is a chronometer, or has a duplex movement, 
when setting it to the correct time, always remember 
to move the hands forwards, and never backwards. 
Although this is not of so much importance in 
watches of other construction, yet it is advisable to 
do it in all cases. Lastly, care should be taken to 
keep a watch always as near as possible at the same 
temperature, otherwise it will never keep correct 
time. 
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€ Ditors’ 
INTELLECTUAL COMPANIONSHIP IN MARRIED 
: LIFE. 


THE great charm of marriage is in the union of 
hearts which secures to either of the pair life-long 
sympathy and affection. But there is another great | 
and elevating pleasure which might be found in mar- 
ried life, and of which the examples, wherever we | 
come upon them, strike us witli their expression of | 
consummate happiness. There is a union of minds 
as well as of souls, the intellect of the man and of the | 
woman mutually enlightening and helping its mate. | 
Those who believe such an alliance visionary will be | 
surprised at the testimony of Mr. Mill. This is the | 
Dedication of his “‘ Esszy on Liberty” :— } 

“To the beloved and Septasesd memory of her who 
was the inspirer and, in fact, the author of all that 
is best in my writin he friend and wife, whose 
exalted sense of truth and right was my strongest 
incitement, and whose approbation was my chief re- 
ward—I dedicate this volume. Like all that I have 
written for many years, it belongs as much to her as 

me. * * * Were I but capable of interpreting 
to the world one-half the at thoughts ant nobie 
feelings which are varied tar her grave, I should be 
the medium of a greater benefit to it than is ever | 
likely to arise from anything that I can write, un- 
prompted and unassisted by her all but unrivalled 
wisdom.” 

There is one point suggested by this Dedication to | 
wuich we shall devote a few lines. Tha interdepend- 
ence of the masculine and feminine minds is due, | 
not to their likeness, but to their diversity. Can it 
be supposed that the philosopher would lament in 
such terms his intellectual loss in the death of a 
brother or a friend of his own sex? There must have 
been an intrinsic difference in the constitution of his 
wife’s mind and of his own, which led either to think 
more justly on certain topics, and thus to render 
mutual service. And there is another reason why 
perfect mental companionship can be found only be- 
tweenthesexes, The love which casts out all thought 
of rivalry, and whieh renders each less anxious to 
display his or her own grasp of mind than to appre- 
ciate the thought of the other, is rarely found except 
in married life, but is there of the most common oc- 
eurrence. At once secure of sympathy, and stimu- 
lated by the desire to keep pace with her consort, the 
mind works with vigor and elasticity, and the hap- 
piness which follows upon mental acquisition is 
trebled by the loving praise of the person “whose 
approbation is your chief reward.” 


Woman is not undeveloped man, 
But diverse. Could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain, whose dearest bond is this: 
Not like to like, but like in difference. 
Yet, in the long years, liker must they grow; 
He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 
Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world ; 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 
Till at the last she set herself to man 
As perfect music unto noble words; 
And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 
Sit side by side, full summ’d in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To be, 
Self-reverent each, and revereneing each, 
Distinet in individualities, 
But like each other, even as those who love. 


Cable. 


LEARN ONE THING PERFECTLY. 

Lapy Moreay, in her lively, gossiping way, once 
gave a party of her friends some excellent advice on 
education. Speaking of some young ladies, who had 
been suddenly bereft of fortune, she said: ** They do 
everything that is fashionable imperfectly; their 
singing, drawing, dancing, and languages amount to 
nothing. They were educated to marry, and they 
cannot earn their own salt; they do not even know 
how to dress themselves. I desire to give every gir), 
no matter what her rank, a trade—a profession, if 
the word pleases you better. Cultivate what is 
necessary in the position she is born to; cultivate all 
things in moderation, but one thing to perfection, no 


| matter what it is, for which she has a talent.” 


This is good counsel, and it does not apply merely 
to what are termed accomplishments. Indeed, it has 
still more force when applied to more useful attain- 
ments, of which there is a vast variety, from cookery 
to bookkeeping. There are not wanting examples of 
ladies who, while possessing many aequirements, 
have known how to make one of them a specialty, 
with excellent results. Here, for instance, we have 


| an English book, ‘The Poultry Yard,” by Miss E. 


Watts, who is thoroughly familiar with the subject 
of which it treats, and has evidently turned it to good 
account. And here, too, is an American book, 
“ Hints for the Nursery,” by Mrs. C. A. Hopkinson, 
a lady whose literary tastes and talents have not pre- 
vented her from: becoming perfectly at home in the 
duties of which she writes. Lady Morgan’s advice 
should commend itself to the good sense of every 
parent. Let children be well instructed in all the 
branches which a good education requires, but see 
that they learn one of them thoroughly. Even if 
they should not have to depend upon this knowledge 
for a subsistence, the possession of it will, at some 
time or other, insure them a better position than they 
would hold without it. A time always comes when 
a person who is superior to others in any attainment 
finds this superiority a source of respect and a means 
of usefulness. Some etymologists teil us that the 
word king (kyning or konming) originally meant 
the kenning or knowing man. There is no doubt 
that whoever is best acquainted with a subject in 
which any company of persons are interested is, for 
the time, the king or queen of the company. This 
empire of knowledge is the best of all governments, 
since it begins in mental improvement, and ends in 
usefulness to others. It is a republican royalty, in 
which every one may rule in turn, and in which no 


Salic law is recognized. 


HINTS ABOUT HELP. 

SERVANTS seldom keep the secrets of the family in 
which they live, be those secrets of ever so much im- 
portance, and it usually makes servants arrogant 
and unfaithful to be intrusted with a confidence 
which they can turn to the disadvantage of their 
employers. The servants of one family are usually 
intimate with those of many families, and there is a 
clanship among them all, a fellow-feeling that makes 
them intimate at once. No kindness on the part of 
their employers can make servants forego the com- 
panionship with their equals. It is a tax which the 
rich must pay for their exemption from labor, to en- 








Then comes the statelier Eden back to men, 
Then springs the crowning race of human kind! 
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service will inflict upon them. And no person must 
expect at the same time to be free from both labor 
and care. 


HINTS ON LANGUAGE.—NO. 2. 
MISTAKES FROM RESEMBLANCE. 

A curious misuse of certain words has its origin 
in a misleading likeness between them and other 
words, which approach them in sound and meaning 
just enough to Jead an unlearned speaker or writer 
astray. For example, the proper meaning of aggra- 
vate is to add weight to, or accumulate, and hence, 
to heighten, or increase. It is commonly used in 
what may be called an unfavorable sense. “These 
injuries aggravated his illness.” “Their difficulties 
were aggravated by this delay.” But aggravate 
resembles aggrieve and dggression, and, by force of 
this similarity, it has come to have, with ill-instructed 
speakers and writers, the sense of irritate, erasperate, 
or tease. “ He aggravated me till I could not endure 
it.” “ Anaggravating temper” isanexpression which 
has found its way, perhaps as much in earnest as in 
jest, into the works of writers who certainly know 
the proper meaning of the word. 

Todemean one’s self is tobehave either well or ill, as 
the case may be. Itis the verb from which the noun 
demeanor is derived. But the resemblance to mean 
has caused it to be used, not merely among the un- 
educated, but by many who should be better in- 
structed, in the sense of degrade or belittle. “I 
would not demean myself by doing such an action.” 
Mr. Gladstone, in one of his recent speeches, used 
bemean in this sense. The word does not appear in 
the dictionaries, but it is a well-constructed word, 
analogous to benumb, befoul, and the like, and might 
well be adopted, if only to prevent the incorrect use 
of demean in the sense just mentioned. 

An error still more common is to use the word 
expect, which properly applies only to the future, in 
referring to circumstances either past or present. 
**T expect you have been waiting for us a long time.” 
“I do not know where he is now, but I expect he is 
in Paris.” The word which has caused this perver- 
sion is suspect, though in many cases suppose or pre- 
sume would more exactly express the speaker's 
meaning. The error is one which prevails among 
even the well-educated and literary classes. It oc- 
curs, for example, frequently in a story which ran 
through several numbers of Blackwood’s Magazine 
for 1869, entitled “‘A Year and a Day,” the work, 
evidently, of a writer of no ordinary talents, and one 
familiar with good society. “I expect that must be 
the Maurice Brandon that I met once or twice.” “I 
expect that I have made worse mistakes in my life 
than he has ever made.”” Here suspect is plainly the 
word intended. 

Propose, which means to offer, is frequently used 
in the place of purpose or intend. “I propose to 
start on my trip to-morrow.”” When we read in a 
newspaper that “‘ The Directors of the Blank Railway 
Company propose to alter the. gauge of their road 
next year,” we are not quite sure whether this is 
merely a proposal of the directors, conditional on 
certain circumstances, or whether it is their actual 
intention. 

The original meaning of defelcation is the act of 
cutting away or pruning off, and thence we have its 
derivative sense of a diminution or abatement, as in 
the example which Worcester adduces from the 
Spectator: “The tea-table shall be set forth every 
morning with its customary bill of fare, and without 
any manner of defalcation.”’ But from the resem- 
blance of the word to default, it has come to be used 
in the sense of misappropriation and waste, by a pub- 
lic officer or a trustee, of funds committed to his 


charge. This erroneous use of the word is probably 
too firmly established to be corrected; and as it is, 
unfortunately, often required, and there is really no 
other word which expresses precisely the same mean- 
ing, there seems to be no great reason for protesting 
against the error. A bad act may well enough be 
designated in bad English. 

The word extend, which properly means to stretch 
forth, is sometimes, evidently through the force of 
resemblance, used instead of the verb to tender, as 
when it is said that * An invitation was extended” to 
some distinguished personage. In the same way, 
domesticated is sometimes used for domestic, from 
which it differs very decidedly. A man may be 
domesticated—that is, at home—in a family, and yet 
be not at all domestic in his habits; and an eagle, 
though domesticated, does not become a domestic 
fowl. The one word expresses the natural quality, 
the other the accidental or temporary condition. 

These examples will be sufficient as a warning 
against a very common class of errors, into which 
even tolerably well-educated persons are liable to 
fall. The ill-educated, especially if their ignorance 
is accompanied by conceit and pretence, are apt to 
carry such mistakes into the region of absurdity. 
The writers of comedy have found a fruitful source 
of amusement in errors of this sort. When the il- 
lustrious Dogberry declares that ““The watch have 
comprehended two aspicious persons,” and when 
Mrs. Malaprop, intending to speak of “A nice ar- 
rangement of epithets,’’ makes it “ A nice derange- 
ment of epitaphs,’’ we see at once the origin of the 
blunders which excite our laughter. But such errors 
are not of the sort against which any reader of these 
“Hints” can need to be cautioned. Still, an acci- 
dental slip, even of this description, is sometimes 
made by good writers: and, should such a mistake 
occur, they may be interested in learning that they 
are kept in countenance by a similar lapse of Shaks- 
peare himself. He repeatedly uses intrinsecate in 
the sense of entangled, as when he speaks of “Cords 
too intrinsecate to unloose.’’ Doctor Johnson, as 
quoted by Mr. Grant White, says of the word that 
“It seems to have been ignorantly formed between 
intricate and intrinsecal.”” This notable example of 
what may be called a classic Malapropism will serve 
to sustain and console us under the consciousness of 
the blunders which we are all liable to make. N. 





WOMAN TELEGRAPHERS IN ENGLAND. 

WE sometimes make a boast of the greater number 
of women who are employed in their natural duty of 
teaching children among us than in other countries. 
But it must be added that in some other matters our 
peopie have been less ready to give to women those 
opportunities of employment for which they are pe- 
culiarly adapted. It will surprise many persons to 
learn that the employed as women telegraph clerks 
in London outnumber the men nearly two to one. A 
late number of the London Times gives an interest- 
ing account of the new “ Postal Telegraph Office” in 
that city, an office which is now, as our readers are 
aware, under the control of the government. The 
persons engaged in it are, in fact, government 
clerks. The following is a portion of the article 
whith relates to these clerks. Perhaps some readers 
may be able to suggest a substitute for the name 
given to them, which we agree with the Times in 
thinking to be, as our English friends would say, 
“not nice :”"— 

“By a figure of speech which has hitherto been 
eommon, or even universal, but which the progress 


of events threatens to supersede, we have spoken of 
an ideal telegraph clerk as “he.” So far as the Cen- 





tral Office is concerned, the pronoun should have ex- 
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ressed the gentlersex. At Telegraph Street no less 
han 485 young women are employed as clerks, and 
only 250 males. None but male clerks are placed on 
night duty, and hence in the Cursime the disparit 
of numbers seems even 4 od thanitis. We wis 
the intelligent heads of <p would invent 
some 4 and graceful word or 7 by 
which the jes upon their staff could spare. 
riately designated. To call them “female clerks” 
3 worthy only of Mr. Gradgrind ; and their admira- 
ble industry, quickness, and intelligence form a 
claim to some distinctive professional title by which 
our plenouge in those good qualities could be fairly 
and honestly expressed. It is impossible to see them 
at their work without remembering to how many 
homes their earnings must bring comfort, and to 
how many parents their honora independence 
must be a source of continual thankfulness. As or- 
dinary clerks, the payments made to them _range 
from 10s. ($2.50) to 22s. ($5.50) a week, according to 
»roficiency ; and, as clerks in charge, they receive 
rom 25s. ($6.25) to 40s. (310). They are on duty for 
eight hours, with an interval of half an hour for din- 
ner. There is a kitchen in the establishment, in 
which any provisions that they bring with them are 
cooked free of charge; and there is an attendant to 
go out and make apy purchases that they may re- 
quire. They commence at hours ranging from eight 
in the morning until noon, so that the latest arrivals 
leave at eight P. M. ; and those who remain after five 
P. M. are provided with tea and bread and butter at 
the cost of the department. They take the earlier 
and late hours in rotation, so that the work is fairly 
divided among all. 

“The heads of the department speak very highly 
of the good conduct and intelligence of the youn 
women; and they find, as might be expected, tha 
the work is best done when the sexes are associated 
in its performance. h serves to steady and re- 
strain the other; and there springs yo desire to 
oblige, and to render mutual service, that very ma- 
terially facilitates the general business of the room.” 


It appears that “a telegraph clerk requires, as a 
rule, three months’ training before being trusted to 
send a message, and a year’s work before becoming 
fully efficient.” There seems to be no reason why 
this training should necessarily take place in the 
telegraph office, where the learners must be greatly 
in the way of the operators. Why should not the 
art or science (whichever it may be deemed) of tele- 
graphing be taught in our young ladies’ seminaries, 
as well, for example, as drawing, or “‘the use of the 
globes?” If this were done, many of the pupils 
would doubtless soon find an opportunity of turning 
their knowledge to good use, as the telegraph com- 
panies would quickly become aware cf their pro- 
ficiency ; and experience in Europe has shown how 
well they would perform the duties which would fall 
to their charge. 


APPLE BLOSSOMS. 


Over the stile and the orchard wall 
Showers of odorous biossoms fall, 
Delicate ~~ of rose and snow, 
Hiding the emerald turf below ; 
Sifting over the f th brown, 
Scatte all the hill-side down, 
Feathery flakes of rose and snow 
Whirl and scatter and drift and blow. 


Under the blossoms of rose and snow, 
Bright in the sunset’s royal glow, 

Sweet was the story I stood to hear, 

Half in rapture, and half in fear ; 

Sweet was the story, but when ’twas told, 
oa of _ sea ay — pee cold, 

vin; bloom from r young tree, 
Chih as the breath of the grave to me. 





Beautiful blossoms, drift and fall 

Over the stile and the orchard wall; 

Cover the path where his footsteps came ; 

Cover the seat where he carved his name ; 
them away like the thoughts I keep 


Bu r, and buried deep; 
Over my cold, dead popes and ail 
Scatter and drift and float and fall. 
Mrs. M. W. HACKELTON. 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 

“THe TRUCE WoOMAN.”*—We have before us the 
first number of a journal established by the women 
who deprecate the fatal gift of the suffrage, and de- 
sire to see the energy of their sex turned into its 
proper channels. Weare glad tosee that this party, 
comprisiig, without doubt, the vast majority of 
American women, has begun to make itself felt. 
There was danger, lest Congress should mistake the 


outcries of a few for the voice of the multiide. - 


From the prospectus of The True Woman we learn 
that while it opposes the entrance of women into 
a sphere not their own, it will support their right to 
industrial employment, and strive to redress the 
crying injustice of low wages paid to feminine labor. 
The first page contains the petition to Congress 
against the dangerous gift of suffrage. Mrs. A. L. 
Phelps and Mrs. Admiral Dahlgren contribute to the 
paper, which we heartily commend to all who would 
promote the true dignity and efficiency of their sex. 
We give here the Editor’s Introduction :— 


“From the beginning of the war in 1861, we may 
date a great upheaval in the feminine forces of the 
country. Women, North and South, were drawn 
from their seclusions and their individualisms to 
works of self-devotion and heroism second only to 
those of the brave men who bore their country’s 
banners on fields of bloody strife. The war closed, 
but the spirit that had been aroused sought for action 
in ‘fresh fields and pastures new.’ 

A few women of ability, aided by men of the 
same calibre, but by no means representing the ma- 
(erey, or echoing the general voice of women in the 

and, have availed themselves of this uprising, and 
seek to turn these newly awakened forces into chan- 
nels of political ambition. 

*““We would not for the world seek to repress these 
forces, or to turn them back into their oid grooves 
but we do seek to give them a direction more suitec 
to the physical capacity of woman, and more in ac- 
cordance with those lines of duty which the Christian 
religion, common sense, and her own womanly in- 
stincts have marked out for her. 

“The banner we unfurl is the time-worn, battle- 
marred banner of the Cross. 

“We ask the women of the country who have 
adopted this as their embiem, to aid us in our efforts 
to promote, for all classes of women, a higher Chris- 
tian culture, a nobler womanhood, and a deeper ap- 

reciation of the great work Humanity and our Lord 

emand of them as women. 

“We seek for the indusirial classes of women a 
kinder and more generous consideration on the part 
of their Sonehorers, and will wage an unrelenting 
warfare against all tyranny and oppression in the 
way of stinted remuneration for honest tabor. To 
these ends we solicit the aid of our friends, both men 
and women, in all parts of the country, as subscribers 
toour paper and contributors to its columns, and the 
generous response we have already met, encourages 
us to believe that we shall not appeal in vain.”’ 





To CORRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are 
accepted: “ Bubbles’—‘‘Only a Sketch”—‘ Yester- 
day, To-Day, and Forever”—* Throw Me a Kiss from 
Your Hand, Kate’”’—“ Too Late”—“ Beatrice ; or, The 
Pencil Sketch”—“ Receipts, H. A. R.”—“ Song of the 
Surge’”—“ Alice Cary”—‘“‘Cousin Ruth’s Story’— 
“Two Visions’”—“ Over the Way’”—“ Only a Baby’s 
Grave” and “Rose Leaves, No. 3.” 

The following are declined: “Ellen Maynard's 
Trials”—“ Story of an Old Miser’’—‘* When Shall the 
Women Vote ?”—“ Rosalie’s Cookery”—“ One Night 
I Dreamed an Angel Came”—“ Oh, When Affliction’s 
Surges Roll !’’—** Reminiscences of School-Girl Days” 
—* The Conquest”—* To R——”—“ The Picture That 
Was Not Mute” and “ The Black Domino.” 


* Published monthly by Sherwood & Co., Baltimore. 
Subscription, 50 cents per annum, in advance. Di- 
reet all communications to the editress, Mrs. Char- 
ig E. MeKay, No. 173 Hoffman Street, Baltimore, 
iJ . 
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Detroit, Mich.—A story received from this place, 
without title, letter, or stamps. Send letter, and 
inclose stamp for a reply. 

Dover, DeL—A MS. without title, letter, or stamps 
received. 

* Adventure of an Afternoon’’—Declined and de- 
stroyed. Not worth the two cents postage it cost 
us. Such stuff should never be sent to a publisher. 


Literary Dotices. 











From Lipprscort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE DAUGHTER OF AN EGYPTIAN KING. 
Translated from the German of George Ebers. By 
Henry Reed. Of all the German translations before 
us this month, and there are several, this romance is 
undoubtedly the best—the most careful in plan, and 
the most finished in style. Its author is director of 
the museum at Jena, and is a noted German anti- 
quarian. It is an historical romance, dating back 
five hundred years before Christ, to times contempo- 
raneous with AZsop and Sappho, and its incidents 
and descriptions are authenticated by history. 

IN EXILE. Translated from the German of W. 
Von St. Among the many recent translations of 
German novels, “ In Exile” deserves to occupy a pro- 
minent place. Like most fiction of its class claiming 
a Teutonic paternity, the story moves almost too 
slowly to please English readers, while the senti- 
mentality which pervades it will, perhaps, be re- 
garded as strained and unnatural. The two principal 
characters are depicted with no little power. The 
heroine, Fraulein Elizabeth, is a charming and ori- 
ginal portraiture, and one cannot but regret that the 
denouement of the story is so sad for the lovely and 
faithful woman. 

THE OLD MAM’SELLE’S SECRET. After the 
German of E. Marlitt. By Mrs. A. L. Wister. This 
is not the first appearance of this story before the 
public; but, come as often as it will, it always de- 
serves a hearty welcome. It is one of the most 
charming of stories, having none of the heaviness 
that frequently characterizes German novels, while 
it is entirely unobjectionable in point of morais. 

IRENE. A Tale of Southern Life. The author of 
this story wields a ready pen, but that is the most we 
can say for her. The story is jumbled, incomplete, 
and inconsequential. Thus we have in the first part 
of it the family of the Charltons with much ado and 
much unexplained mystery. In the second part this 
family is dropped out altogether, and we have a 
commonplace school-girl and the beginning and end- 
ing of a very tame love affair. 

HOW IT ALL HAPPENED. By the author of 
“Dorothy Fox.” A charming English novelette, ex- 
plaining how Miss Brittania Plummidge found her- 
self Mrs. Olinthus Lobb at the age of forty-seven. 

THISTLE-DOWN. By Esmeralda Boyle. This is 
the appropriate and suggestive title of a neat littie 
volume of very pleasing poems, the unaffected sim- 
plicity of which is, perhaps, their most striking 
merit. They give evidence of their author's close 
intimacy with nature in her out-door aspects, and, 
at the same time, are characterized by a sweet 
charitableness of sentiment that cannot faii to touch 
the hearts of those who may read them. 


From PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philadelphia :— 

CRUEL AS THE GRAVE. By Mrs. Emma D. E. 
N. Southworth. Mrs. Southworth’s stogies are too 
many in number, and her readers too large a class, 
for any new work from her pen to need special re- 
commendation, A mere announcement of their ap- 





pearance is enough to cause them to be eagerly 
sought. 

SARATOGA. An Indian Tale of Frontier Life. 
A True Story of 1787. A new edition of an interest- 
ing and exciting novel, which will always find appre- 
ciative readers. 

PICKINGS FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF THE 
REPORTER OF THE “NEW ORLEANS PICA- 
YUNE.” 

WESTERN SCENES; or, Life on the Prairie. By 
“ Solitaire” (John S. Robb, of St. Louis, Mo.). These 
two volumes belong to ‘ Peterson’s Library of Hu- 
morous American Works.” 

THE QUEEN’S REVENGE; and Other Stories. 
By Wilkie Collins. 

SIGHTS A-FOOT. By Wilkie Collins. 

JACK HINTON, the Guardsman. By Charles 
Lever. 

HARRY LORREQUER, with His Confessions. By 
Charles Lever. 

THE THREE GUARDSMEN : or, The Three Mous- 
que‘aires. By Alexander Dumas. 

From Evans, Stoppart, & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE BOOK OF BLUNDERS. Selected and edited 
by the compiler of “‘Gleanings for the Curious.” 
This book contains hibernicisms, bulls that are not 
Irish, and typographical errors. It is neatly printed 
and prettily bound. 

From ALFRED MARTIEN, Philadelphia :— 

LUCY’S TWO LIVES. By Harriet B. McKeever. 
Miss McKeever’s books are full of incident, and will 
doubtless prove interesting to very many. The au- 
thor’s fertility occasionally leads her into careless- 
ness of grammatical construction, but the large 
circulation of her works shows that she is exerting 
much influence for good. 

From W. 8. TcuRNER, Philadelphia :— 

MARRIED. By Mrs. C. J. Newby, author of 
‘Kate Kennedy,” etc. An interesting story of Eng- 
lish life. 

THE LIFE OF BILLY VIDKINS. Being Jilustra- 
tions of the Poets, from Poets, Sages, etc. With ori- 
ginal designs by H. L. Stephens. 


From D. Appleton & Co., New York, through 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE DESCENT OF MAN, AND SELECTION IN 
RELATION TO SEX. By Charles Darwin, M. A., 
F. R. S.,ete. In twovolumes. Vol. II. Darwin, as all 
will admit, is one of the foremost thinkers of the age, 
and a careful reading of these volumes is earnestly 
recommended to all. Though the reader may not 
accept all the author’s premises, nor agree with all 
his conclusions, they will, at least, afford him food 
for thought and study, and may lead him to an inves- 
tigation of the subjects of which they treat, which 
shall result in a complete and more satisfactory 
knowledge of nature and her processes and laws. 

THE REVELATION OF JOHN; with Notes, 
Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, Designed for 
both Pastors and People. By Henry Cowtes, D. D. 
The “ Notes on Daniel’ by Dr. Cowles have been so 
favorably received by the serious public, that he has 
acceded to the earnest request of many readers in 
preparing and issuing this volume. In his notes and 
commentaries, he has followed his own plan, as car- 
ried out in his previous work, leaving those who wish 
to see how other critics have interpreted this portion 
of the Scriptures to seek out their works, and ex- 
amine for themselves. 

HEARTSEASE;; or, The Brother's Wife. By the 
author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.”” In two volumes. 
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This story, by a well-known and deservedly popular | Marion Harland’s works are always characterized 


writer, appears in its new edition neatly printed and 
beautifully 


by their purity of tone and exalted sentiment. She 


bound. The book, from its intrinsic | is not sensational; she is not even sentimental, in the 
merit, as well as from its outward appearance, de. | accepted use of the term; she is practical in what 


serves to be in every library. 


she writes. Her characters are men and women of 


VERA; or, The Russian Princess and the English | to-day, possessing the faults and virtues of humanity. 
Fart. A romantic story, taking the reader into com- | She writes from the standpoint of a woman of ear- 
paratively new fields, and giving him glimpses of | nest thought, wide experience, settled convictions, 


life altogether different from that usually found in | and high and fixed principles; and the lessons which 
English novels. her stories teach are always profitable. “The Empty 


Heart” is one of her best efforts. 
LIFE AND DEATH. A Novel. By Your Humble 


From Harper & Broruers, New York, through 
Servant. A washy attempt at a sensational novel, 


CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, and LIPPIN- 
corr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE MUTINEERS OF THE BOUNTY, AND 
THEIR DESCENDANTS IN PITCAIRN AND NOR- 
FOLK ISLANDS. By Lady Belcher. With Map and 
Tilustrations. It is now nearly forty years since the 
strange and romantic story of “The Mutiny of the 
Bounty” first made its appearance. The work was 
written by the late Sir John Barrow, at that time 
Secretary at the Admiralty, and was mainly drawn 
from papers left by Captain Heywood, one of the 
midshipmen in the Bounty at the time of the mutiny. 
The present version of the story, in drawing up which 
Lady Belcher has had access to new documents, 
claims to be a more connected and impartial nar- 
rative than the one with which we have long been so 
familiar. It certainly places the charaeter of Lieu- 
tenant Blighe in a new and far from favorable light ; 
and, at the same time, leads us to regard the crime 
of the mutineers with a lenity that causes us almost 
to justify their acts. The book is one that will be 
read with interest. 

THE APPLE CULTURIST. By Sereno Edwards 
Todd, author of “How to Save Money,” etc. This 
volume seems to completely exhaust the subject upon 
which it treats, and the practical pomologist will find 
it an indispensable assistant in propagating the apple, 
and in cultivating and managing orchards. It is copi- 
ously illustrated with engravings of fruit, young and 
old trees, and mechanical devices employed in con- 
nection with orchards and the management of 
apples. 


THE INSTITUTES OF MEDICINE. By Martyn 
Paine, A. M., M.D., LL.D. The favor with which 
Dr. Paine’s learned and philosophic “Institute” has 
been regarded, may be fairly estimated by the sim- 
ple statement that the present edition—the ninth— 
is the fourth that has been called for within the past 
fourteen years. The work has been carefully re- 
vised ; and, though the text has been in no essential 
respect altered, some notes have been added. The 
author, in his preface, says that he “thinks it but 
just to himself to say that during the fifty-four years 
of his professional life he has at no time intermitted 
his professional labors, either scientific or practical, 
and that, therefore, he does not offer this new edition 
of his work in ignorance of the latest contributions 
to medicine.” 

LOCAL TAXATION. Being a report of the com- 
mission appointed by the Governor of New York, 
under the authority of the Legislature, to revise the 
laws for the assessment and collection of State and 
local taxes. 

DAISY NICHOL. A Novel. By Lady Hardy, 
author of “ A Casual Acquaintance,” etc. 

BRED IN THE BONE; or, Like Father, Like Son. 
A Novel. By the author of “A Beggar on Horse- 
back,” etc. 


From CARLETON, New York, through Porter & 
Coatss, Philadelphia :— 
THE EMPTY HEART: or, Husks. By Marion 


which succeeds for the most part in being tiresome 
and absurd. 
BEAUTY IS POWER. Under this general title 
the author of this book treats.of a variety of sub- 
jects supposed to be interesting to ladies, among 
which are “On Proposing,” “Long Engagements,” 
“Should Married Women Dance?” and “ Modern 
Extravagance.” It is an English work, and that 
author displays all the horror of modern radical 
ideas in regard to women for which English conser- 
vatives are noted. 
FRENCH LOVE SONGS and other Poems. From 
the originals of Baudelaire, A. de Musset, Lamar- 
tine, V. Hugo, Beranger, and others. Selected and 
translated by Harry Curwen. It isa great pity that 
the author of these spirited translations should 
have defiled an otherwise creditable and pleasing 
volume by selecting a few pieces for it whose deli- 
cately yet thinly veiled obscenity is such that he has 
deemed it necessary in his preface to at once depre- 
cate and defy unfavorable criticism. With the ob- 
jectionable pieces omitted, the book would have been 
nearly perfect in its way. 
From ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, New York, 
through ALFRED MARTIEN, Philadelphia:— 
FRESH LEAVES FROM THE BOOK AND ITS 
STORY. By L.N.R. Those who feel the need of an 
historical commentary upon the books of the Bible, 
explaining their interdependence, and the cireum- 
stances of their composition, will be grateful to the 
author for the two handsome volumes in which he 
furnishes them with the necessary information. 
“The Book and Its Story” is on many shelves which 
will admit this excellent sequel to a place by its side. 

THE BROKEN BUD. The deaths of little chil- 
dren are of such common occurrence as to make no 
impression on the public mind; but, in the homes 
they leave desolate, their memory is cherished, and 
the literature that perpetuates it will be acceptable. 

DAISY MAYNARD’S FOUR PROMISES. Daisy 
Maynard was a little girl who found each morning a 
text from the Bible, which she applied in the day, 
and which kept her from wrongdoing and trouble. 
Her story is told simply and pleasantly, and will be 
a favorite with the children. 

HARRY AND HIS PONY. By the author of 
“ Little Kitty's Library.” Thisisa collection of little 
stories adapted for very young children, each teach- 
ing some useful lesson. Like all Messrs. Carter's 
publications, it is well bound and printed. 

SHAWNY AND THE LIGHTHOUSE. By 8. J. 
Prichard. 

FAITHFUL ROVER. By the author of “ Harry 
and his Pony.” 

THE BABE AT THE WEDDING. By Rev. P. B. 
Porter. 

THE BAY OF BLESSINGS. By Rev. P. B. Porter. 

From SAMUBL R. WELLS, New York, through Lrr- 
prncotT & Co., Philadelphia :— 





Harland, author of “‘Phemie’s Temptation,” etc. 


DRESS AND CARE OF THE FEET. This vol- 
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ume shows the natural perfect shape and construc- 
tion of the feet, shows how their defects and diseases 
may be prevented or cured, aud gives practical hints 
concerning a proper and, at the same time, elegant 
manner of dressing them. The author treats his 
subject plainly, practically, sensibly, and scientiti- 
cally. 

From LEeYpotpt, Hout, & WILLIAMs, New York, 
through Lierixcort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

M. OR N. “Similia Similibus Curantur.” By J. 
G. Whyte Melville, author of “ Kate Coventry,” etc. 
This is a lively and spirited story, fully equal to any 
of its author's previous efforts. The characters are 
strongly marked and ably contrasted. ‘The mystery 
of the plot, though not remarkably profound, is yet 
sufficiently interesting and well sustained to the end. 


From SHELDON & Co., New York, through Lipprn- 
cort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

MARK TWAIN'S (BURLESQUE) AUTOBIOGRA- 
PHY, and First Romance. This autobiography 
does not do justice to Mark Twain’s reputation for 
humor. The necessity for making a book must have 
borne very heavily on him to compel him to send be- 
fore the public such a collection of weak jokes and 
mild witticisms as this. We do not mean to say that 
it is not funny, and absurd, or that the reader will 
not laugh at every page, but it does not do full jus- 
tice to the author, 

From Dopp & MEAD, New York, through Lippr- 
corr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

A COMPLETE CONCORDANCE TO THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTA- 
MENTS; or, A Dictionary and Analytical Indez to 
the Bible. By Alexander Cruden, M.A, With an 
original life of the author. This is a new edition of 
an old work—a work which shouid be indispensable 
in every family. 

MAX KROMER. A Story of the Siege of Stras- 
burg, 1870. By the author of “ Jessica’s First Prayer,” 
etc. Max Kromer, a young lad, tells his experience 
of the siege of Strasburg. Our young friends who 
have heard of the dreadful war in Europe between 
the Prussians and the French, will be interested in 
reading this book. 


From CHARLES SCRIBNER & Co., New York, through 
Liprincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE WONDERS OF ENGRAVING. By Georges 
Duplessis. This is the latest addition to the popular 
and entertaining “ Library of Wonders,” which has 
done so much to familiarize the mass of readers, and 
especially the young, with scientific and artistic sub- 
jects ; an acquaintance with which has hitherto been 
almost wholly confined, we might say, to those few 
whose means enabled them to purchase the large and 
expensive works in which alone the requisite infor- 
mation was to be obtained. There cannot be too 
mary books of this kind. 


From THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND 
PUBLICATION House, New York:— 

FRANK SPENCER’S RULE OF LIFE, and How 
it Led to his Prosperity. By John W. Kirton, au- 
thor of “ Buy Your Own Cherries,” ete. This little 
story, founded on fact, will be a source of interest 
and profit to all who read it. 

From Nores, Hoimss, & Co., Boston, through 
PorTER & CoaTEs, Phiiadelphia:— ‘ 

AD FIDEM;; or, Parish Evidences of the Bible. 
By Rev. E. F. Burr, D. D., author of “ Ecce Coelum,” 
ete. At no period in the existence of Christianity 
has there been greater need for a book of this kind 


mer moonlight. 





than there is at the present time. The sincere 
seeker after the truth will find it a pleasant and 
kindly guide and companion, full of charity and con- 
sideration, yet at the same time firm and steadfast 
in faith. 

GUTENBERG, AND THE ART OF PRINTING. 
By Emily C. Pearson, author of * Ruth’s Sacrifice,” 
etc. We have in this neatly printed and compact 
volume a well-written, full, and, as it seems to us, ex- 
haustive treatise on the art of printing, including its 
history, the lives of its founders and more eminent 
followers, and a succinct account of the various me- 
chanical appliances made use of by those engaged in 
its practice. Numerous anecdotes, and an easy, 
graceful style, give the book a lively character, which 
adds greatly to its interest. 


From ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston :— 

THOUGHTS ABOUT ART. By Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton. Mr. Hamerton is well known to English 
readers by a work published in 1862—‘“‘ A Painter's 
Campin the Highlands”—partly composed of his own 
travelling experience, and partly of discussions upon 
art and artists. The more solid and permanent por- 
tion of that work is here republished, with an intro- 
duction and the addition of several new chapters. 
Mr. Hamerton isa painter of considerable reputation, 
and to his skill with the brush he adds a literary 
mastery which fully entitles him to come forward as 
the artists’ representative. He writes upon “ Paint- 
ing from Nature,” “The Relation between Photo- 
graphy and Painting,” ‘The Fainter in his Relation 
to Society,” “‘ Picture Buying,” and various kindred 
topics, with an easy grace and flow of style that re- 
mind us somewhat of Ruskin—while his sober and 
intelligible, yet thoroughgoing enthusiasm carries 
the reader with it through the four hundred pages. 
We have seldom read a book with which we were 
more pleased, and we hope to give our readers some 
extracts. 

A VISIT TO MY DISCONTENTED COUSIN. A 
briefless barrister goes down from London to visit an 
old schoolmate in the country. He finds him living 
in a very luxurious fashion, but isolated from the 
society of the neighborhood, and decidedly misan- 
thropical. The manner in which his misanthropy 
was overcome, and the many pleasant stories which 
were told in the process, may be found in this enter- 
taining little book, which, as well as Mr. Hamerton’s 
work, is sold in Philadelphia by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


From LIttLz, Brown, & Co., Boston:— 

EVEN-SONGS; and Other Poems. By Sarah War- 
ner Brooks. This elegant little volume comes to us 
with the commendation of a critical friend, and we 
have found abundant reason to unite with her in its 
praise. The verses are sweet and simple, reminding 
one here and there of Tennyson; but so far superior 
to the run of youthful poetry that we welcome the 
writer heartily into the ranks of literature. We shail 
print one of the poems in our next number—one 
which breathes the very spirit of a row in the sum- 


From WILLIAM WhaiTE & Co., Boston :— 

THE FAITHLESS GUARDIAN; or, Out of the 
Darkness Into the Light. A story of struggles, trials, 
doubts, and triumphs. By J. William Van Namee, 
author of “In the Cups,” ete. In this story, to the 
writing of which its author, we are told, was “im- 
pelled by influences that he could not resist,” an at- 
tempt has been made to illustrate the doctrines and 
practical workings of what is known as spiritualism. 
Mr. Van Namee, better known as Willie Ware, isa 
voluminous writer, who has attained considerable 
popularity among a numerous class of readers. 
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From Les & SHEPARD, Boston, through TURNER, 
Philadelphia :— 

OVER THE OCEAN; or, Sights and Scenes in 
Foreign Lands.. By Curtis Guild, editor of the Bos- 
ton Commercial Bulletin. This is a capital book of 
travels. Its original form was in a series of sketches 
for a Boston journal, in whose columns it attracted 
considerable attention for its vivid and truthful pic- 
tures of European sights and scenes. It seems to 
have been the aim of its author to give those minute 
particulars which most writers of foreign letters, or 
books of foreign travel, apparently consider of too 
little importance to speak of, but which, in fact, are 
about all that common-sense readers take any in- 
terest in. 

THE DUEL BETWEEN FRANCE AND GER- 
MANY, with its Lesson to Civilization. Lecture by 
Charles Sumner. 





From Lorre, Boston :— 

THREE PROVERB STORIES. By Louisa M. Al- 
cott, author of “ Little Women,” ete. “ Kitty’s Class 
Day,” “Aunt Kipp,” and “ Psyche’s Art,” are the 
titles of the three stories which this book contains. 
They have appeared in print before, but are none 
the less welcome for that. 





 Genen's Zem-Rpnic. 


JUNE, 1871. 
CLOSE OF THE FORTY-FIRST VEAR. 

Our EncoRavinGs.—“ Towing the Prize” is the title 
of our steel plate, followed by a six figure colored 
fashion-plate of walking dresses, evening dresses, 
ete.: a beautiful wood-cut illustration of children 
fighting with leaves, and another, entitled “The 
Lily.” In addition, a large number of illustrations 
will be found on the extension sheet and in the work 
department. 


THE Success oF GopEyY.—It is with great pleasure 
we announce to the ladies that their own Book was 
hever more successful, while we hear from every 
quarter that the sales of magazines are declining. 
We have the pleasure to state, and appeal to the 
various news agents to confirm our remark, that 
never was the Lapy’s Book more popular than it is 
at the present moment, the close of its forty-first 
year. 


STILL IMPROVING :— 


Gopgr’s Lapy’s BOOK.—GODEY has already ar- 
rived, and we consider it a choice number, notwith- 
standing the general character of the work for ele- 





and L. A. Godey is ever improving the 
of ladies’ nes, not in mechanical execu- 
tion, for we do see how he could improve a book 


so perfect in that respect, but he can add to the vol- 
ume of choice literary matter, the splendid fashion 
lates, the valuable ey and beautiful engrav- 
and he never fails to do it.—Southern Enter- 
prin Thomasville, Geo. 


RECEIPTS.—We wish our correspondents would fur- 
nish us with receipts for making cakes and any other 
articles that have been used to advantage in their 
own families. We are always willing to ask our cor- 
respondents to give information upon any matter 
that others may wish te know—in fact, we want to 
make Gopey the great book of receipts for the kit- 
chen, boudoir, laundry, etc. 


“OLD Gopry."’—Well, we suppose that we shall 
have tosubmit toit. Alter having published a maga- 
zine for forty-one years, people are apt to suppose 
that you are old. 

That dear old favorite, GopEY’s Lapy’s Book, all 
April smiles, without the April tears, is now beiore 
us, full to overflowing, with everything new and nice. 
One of the most attractive numbers that old Godey 
has yet given us.—Journal, Wilmington, N. C. 


Forty-ONnE YEARS Srncg.—There were no railroads 
in those days, no telegraphs, no steam lines to Eu- 
rope, no gas in houses, and yet at that time, in antici- 
pation of them all, Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book was started, 
and during the succeeding years has kept up with 
all modern improvements. How many magazines 
have started and died during that time: And why? 
Because they never kept their promises. Issuing a 
decoy number in January, and falling below medi- 
ocrity during the remainder of the year. All our 
numbers are equally good, and we feel as able to con- 
duct the Lapy’s BooK now as we did when we com- 
menced in July, 1830. 

IMPERIAL NOTICE :— 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox.—Not to know Gopgy is to 
argue yourself unknown. It is the Eugenie of the 
fashionable world.—Commonwealth, Marion, Ala. 

CHARLESTON HOTEL, Charleston, S. C—We can 
commend this as a first-class establishment; good 
rooms, good table, and most attentive waiters; the 
proprietors anxious to please, and, of course, guests 
satisfied. This is an unsought notice, and given 
gratis. We paid our bill, and it has struck us since 
our return that a good hotel is worthy of a notice. 

We wish all ladies would take the advice of the 
Sigourney (Iowa) Phenix :— 

“Ladies, if you wish the best magazine published 
in this country, subscribe for GopEY’s LaDY’s Book. 
The April number is a typographical perfection, and 
well filled with an admirable collection of the choicest 
literature. While such writers as Marion Harland 
and Mrs. Hopkinson contribute to its pages, we have 
no hesitation in saying that GopeEy’s is the ladies’ 
book of the world.’ 

Mr. L. A. GopEY—DEAR Sir: I think it a matter of 
duty, as well as obligation, to congrasulate you upon 
one department of your Book, which suits us men. 
The women can take care of themselves. You are 
benefitting the whole country by your architectural 
department. I can see the benefit in my own neigh- 
borhood. There are three opmeges near my own 
built after designs in your Book, and I hear of 
another to be commenced next month. This, I think, 
is a compliment both to the Messrs. Hobbs and your- 
self. Yours, very respectfully, E. T. H., Ohio. 

Messrs. A. WiriuiamMs & Co., of Boston, have 
moved their publishing and bookselling department 
to the old corner of School and Washington Streets, 
a classical spot. Mr. Damrell, of the old firm of 
Crosby & Damrell, is now a partner in the concern. 
Mr. Williams is one of the oldest dealers in the 
Lapy’s Book we know of, and he will still continue 
to take subscribers for it at- the old and favorite 
stand. 

A GLEAM FROM THE SuN.—The Sun and Press, of 
Morning Sun, Indiana, says:— 

“ Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book for April has been received, 
and if such a thing could be, isan improveinent on 
any we have received yet. Any one who appreciates 
a magazine will certainly like GopEy. The 
embellishments are worth the price of a year’s sub- 
scription. In the literary department there is a great 





_A Marx oF GENTILITY.—When you see the Lapy’s 
Boox lying upon a centre-table. 


amount of reading, that is exceedingly diversified 
| and interesting.” 
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‘COMPETENT SKAMSTRESSES are in great demand 
in our city at this time. Many persons have their 
spring dresses made at home, with the aid of a seam- 
Stress, When it is possible to procure the services of 
such a Jeceoe. But in many cases this is next to an 
impossibility, unless an engagement is made months 
in advance. This sounds strangely in contrast with 
the fact that we are continually being told that wo- 
men cannot find employment, and, when they do, are 
compelled to work for —s ope. A good 
seamstress—one who thoroughly understands her 
business, and is neat, tasteful, and quick in her 
movements—can readily command from two and a 
half to three dollars a day, and can have constant 
employment at that. In addition to this handsome 
remuneration, she receives her boarding, which is 
worth, at least, a dollar a day more. Now, why is it 
that competent seamstresses are so scarce? There 
is to-day room for a thousand at least in this city 
alone. But they are not here, nor are they likely to 
be here ee The secret of their searc Wy we are 
led to think, lies in the fact that dressma ing is a 
trade which cannot be picked upinaday. Like any 
other trade, it requires an apprenticeship to be serve 
to it, but women or girls are not fond of becoming 
apprentices. They cannot tolerate the idea of serv- 
ing, as boys do, two, three, or four years in order to 
render them competent workmen. a consequence 
really good seamstresses are very scarce, and em- 
ploying dressmakers reap golden harvests in spring 
and fall from fashionable and unfashionable people. 
Hence it is that there are so many complaints on the 
part of women of a want of employment. Let them 
pan 6 themselves thoroughly for dressmaking or 
any other occupation, and they will find steady em- 
ployment at wages as remunerative as their services 
are really worth.” 


We copy the above excellent article from the 
Evening Star of this city. The same matter has 
also struck us, and we have often referred to it. 
We have known a seamstress engaged for months 
ahead. Sometimes a lady will give up a day or two 
in favor of a friend. Is it considered degrading, or 
what is it? There are hundreds of applicants for 
work in the mint. Names will be put on the list at 
the end of two hundred applicants, and years may 
elapse before their time comes. Are not any of these 
ladies seamstresses? Why would it not be a proper 
charity to open a school to teach young women and 
girls the art of dressmaking? They not only make 
a living, but in many instances quite a little fortune. 
There is another matter connected with employing 
women that may be mentioned. They are less reli- 
able than men. This sounds like treason, but it is 
the fact. We knew an instance in New York of an 
establishment that had to diseharge all the women 
engaged on what was particularly woman's work, 
and men employed in their place because they were 
more reliable. The proprietor stated that there was 
no procession of any kind, no outside show, that the 
women would not leave work to go and see. 


WE are always willing to correct an error, and, 
therefore, publish the following :— 


LEBANON, PENNA. 

L. A. GODEY—DEAR Sir: On page 386 of your April 
Lapy’s Book, you profess to give “ Useful Informa- 
tion.” We benighted cieeheppere in the country 
think that information to be useful should be correct. 
You say that wheat, beans, and cloverseed are sold 
by the bushel, sixty pounds. Country folks buy and 
sell cloverseed sixty-four pounds per bushel, the legal 
weight. Corn, rye, and flax , you say, are fi y 
five pounds per bushel; the legal weight is fifty-six 
pounds per bushel, and the universal practice in the 
country is ty pounds. I will give you some cor- 
rect information in return for your incorrect infor- 
mation, and it may be useful to you city light 
weights :— 
Coal is sold at the mines in Schuylkill Co. 2352 per ton. 
The legal weight is . oe 
And you get from the dealers é ie 
or less, the dealer having thus 17 6-10ths per cent. 
profit in the weight, You city folks seem to be fond 
of light weights. CLODHOPPER. 





HOLLOWAY’s Musical MONTHLY for June.—Among 
the contents of this number are Kathleen Arvon 
Waltz, arranged from Abt’s beautiful song; a Polka 
Mazourka, arranged from Verdi's opera Un Ballo; 
two new and pretty songs, and a pretty little fantaisié 
by Ascher. A very fine number, and one which every 
singer and piano player should have. Sent by mail 
on receipt of 40 cents, or the last three numbers for 
$l. Terms $i perannum. $1 music premium to all 
new yearly subscribers. Address J. Starr Holloway, 
Publisher, Box Post-Office, Philadelphia. 

New Sheet Music.—O. Ditson & Co., Boston, pub- 
lish Flashing Eyes, showy song for a good voice, 40 
cents. Those Scenes which were so Dear, easy, 30. 
Regret Thee, by Virginia Gabriel, 30. Meet me, 
Addie, by the Oak-Tree, song and chorus, with pic- 
ture title, 40. As Good as Gold, one of the popular 
songs sung by Milburn, 40. Daughters of Freedom, 
the Ballot is Yours, quartette, 30. Only Hope, song 
and chorus by Henry Tucker, 30. Dat’s der Kind of 
Man What I am, comic song, 30. Flynn of Virginia, 
arranged to Bret Harte’s words, with picture title, 40. 

Also, Love and Pleasure, charming set of waltzes, 
by Strauss, 75. Thunder and Lightning, fast Polka, 
by same, 40. Germania Waltz, 40. Amy Louise 
Valse, very pretty, 60. In the Fields (Auf den 
Bergen), by Jungmann, 40. Notturno, by E. Silas, 
medium difficulty, 75. Any music published mailed 
on receipt of price. Address Mr. Holloway, as above. 


THE “OVERLAND MONTHLY.”—We call particular 
attention to this excellent magazine. Itisan original 
and enjoyable one, and has a field and specialty par- 
ticularly its own. It is not confined entirely to Cali- 
fornia matters, although much of that golden land 
may be learned from it, but has contributors from 
all parts of the world. It is steadily growing in 
worth and popularity, and we know no other maga- 
zine from which so much is quoted. Published by 
John H. Carmany & Co., San Franscisco, Cal. 


HARD UPON THE TEACHER.—A schoolmaster tells 
the following good one :— 

“T was once teaching in a quiet country village. 
The second morning of the session I had time to 
survey my surroundings, and among the scanty fur- 
niture I espied a three-legged stool. ‘Is this the 
dunce block ?’ I asked a little girl of five. The dark 
eyes sparkled, the curls nodded assent, and the lips 

vee, out: ‘I guess so; the teacher always sits 
on it. 


THE Philadelphia Bulletin contributes the follow- 
ing:— 

Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book for April comes in all the 
glory of spring, with any quantity of fashion pictures 
and numerous articles on household and fancy work 
together with a variety of good illustrations on steel 
and wood, a nice, easy piece of music for the piano, 
and everything that can be desired for the entertain- 
ment and instruction of the fair sex. The stories, 
poetry, and other literary contents, are all up to the 
good old standard of this deservedly pop’ and 
successful magazine. 


WE have received a letter from Lowell, Indiana, 
addressed to Elagoda. Would any one suppose that 
the Elis intended for L. The A is plain enough, and 
Goda is intended for Godey. 

THE curious fact that a needle or other steel wire 
inserted in a living body will immediately become 
oxidized, while, if the body be dead, no oxidation 
will take place, was recently brought to light by 
Doctor Laborde, of Paris. This is a simple test as 
to whether death has taken place, and will be avail. 
able in cases of trance or catalepsy. 
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“ THe Methodist preachers, at their usual week! 
meeting this afternoon, touk strong ground agains’ 
fashionable amusements. Too much time was spent 
by young men and women at cragees, sma it is pro. 
posed, therefore, to place it under ban. nal 
action was , however, until next meeting.” 

Better be postponed forever. Such actions are 
ridiculous. Why do you attempt to make religion 
so disagreeatle? Old fogies who, perhaps, are not 
able to play croquet are the authors of this measure. 
The secular press is out strongly against this mean 
bit of Pharasaism. The Hvening Telegraph says :— 

“We wonder if the clergymen who are now agi- 
tating their minds re whether croquet 
is sinful or not, ever red the om import- 
relight i to ¢ disre te b yaghtine | ao ~ ivkedt 
religion in pute by ng imaginary wicked- 
ness, while the genuine article abounds in such 
quantities that the churches combined scarcely 
seem to make any impression upon it?’ 

The next against which “strong ground” will be 
taken will be mumble-peg, tops, ring round a rosy, 
tag, pussy wants a corner, oats, peas, beans, and 
barley grows, etc. These are all dangerous games, 
and too much time is wasted over them. 


WE received one day last month a blood-thirsty 
looking instrument from a very mild-looking and, as 
we know, a most charitable gentleman, Col. Richards 
M. Mucklé Our inquiry was: “ Well, colonel, what 
bloody scene has Roscious now to act?” “ Have you 
opened your letters yet?” was the reply. This looked 
like a “stand and deliver” proceeding. “Give them 
to me!” and in the twinkling of an eye over three 
hundred letters were opened. “Well,” said we, 
“that is an invention.” And it is really an excellent 
one, and invaluable for one who has to open the 
number of letters we daily receive. 


“Tr is said in Vienna that the old Arehduchess 
Sophia, mother of poor Ferdinand Maximilian, has 
Belews that she fan very prety young eit an ah 
insists on dressing as she did When she as chehteen 
years old. Fortunately for her and her family, the 
old archduchess for several months past has steadily 
refused to leave her apartments.” 

Poor old soul! She did not look very well in a 
dress becoming to her age. How she must look 
dressed as a girl of eighteen, we forbear to think of. 
More of Louis Napoleon’s doings. 

A Cuicaco editor, who had read that Von Moltke 
understood every language in Europe, offers to wager 
the price of a divorce that Von can’t understand a 
word of Fechter’s Hamlet. They are mad in Chicago 
because in that play “ Hamlet” don’t marry “ Ophe- 
lia,”’ and then obtain a divorce. We think Von 
Moltke would be bothered. 

SERVANTGALISMS.—The following conversation was 
overheard at an intelligence office. The keeper asked 
the girl why she left her last place. ‘“ Well, the 
house was good enough, nice brown stone, but I 
didn’t like the carpet.” Another, after her mistress 
had been asking for her, made her appearance and 
said: “I'll thank you, ma’am, not to disturb me 
when I have company in the parlor.” “Why, who 
had you there?” “My minister.” We think the 
minister to blame as much as the girl. Another, a 
cook, called upon a lady, and all arrangements were 
made; but, as cook was about leaving, she turned 
and said: “One thing I forgot; I never allow the 
mistress to come in the kitchen.” The reply was, 
“The door is open and you can walk out.” 

THE Theatre of War is closed for the present. A 
peace is in preparation which, we hope, will have an 
upprecedented run. 


! 





THE following obituary notice appeared in a Balti- 
more paper :— 
“ My head and stay is gone away, 
And I am left alone ; 
My husband dear, who was so near, 
8 fled away and gone. 
Oh, it breaks my heart, and it’s hard to part, 
ith one 1 love so dear! 
Where shall I go to cure my smart, 
Or ease my troubled mind? 

I return my thanks to the butchers of Baltimore 
for their kindness to the Widow F.” 

RATHER TOO MucuH EtiquEetTe.—This is carriage- 
driving etiquette in Havana, according to a corre- 
spondent :— 

“Whenever a carriage arrives, the jaunty footman 
umps from his seat, springs to the door, and, dofling 
ls glossy beaver with his right hand, opens the door 

with his left, and stands there, a miniature Beau 
Brummel. Just as the ladies rise to vacate the car- 
riage, the driver (sitting bolt upright in his seat, 
with reins in his left hand, nearly on a line with his 
chin, and wilp perpendicular in his right), suddenly, 
and with mil precision, places the whip in his 
left hand, and, taking his beaver in his right, holds it 
at a respectful elevation.” 

OnE of the most remarkable epitaphs perhaps ever 
written was published a great many years ago—so 
long ago that it will be fresh to most readers now. 
It is somewhat similar in construction to the won- 
derful stone found by the Pickwick Club, which, 
after being submitted to the learned men of the day, 
was at last deciphered as “BuLL StumMps—His 
Makk.” What would have been the delight of that 
famous club if their researches had led them to the 
grave bearing this mysterious inscription?— 

“WIT HINT 
Hisgra Vebene at his turfo’ gras 
Slies Mungos Martas Tub 
Born Stupi dass. Smar Twas 
Hisna mebutnot Smar Thisna 
Ture Scar ceeverm Ortaldid 
Seesu chac Reature. Hisdustlie 
Sherem Ongsto therper Sonsmix 
Edand tothed ayof doomhis 
Soulis somew heref ixed.”’ 

Within this grave, beneath this turf of grass, lies 
Mungo Smart, a stubborn, stupid ass. Smart was 
his name, but not smart his nature. Scarce ever 
mortal did see such a creature. His dust lies here, 
mongst other persons mixed, and to the day of dooin 
his soul is somewhere fixed. 

WE copy the following from the Sunday Dispatch 
as an answer toacorrespondent. It fits us exactly :— 

“SUFFERER.—We have no recoliection of having 
published the receipt which you mention. Further- 
more, we are decidedly opposed to republishing mat- 
ter which has once appeared in this paper. Persons 
who observe anything in our column which pleases 
their fancy had better preserve it at once. If they 
think that we intend to publish the same things over 
and over for the benefit of any one who may ask us 
to do so, they are very much mistaken.” 

We constantly receive missives signed “An Old 
Subscriber,” “An Attentive Reader,” “A Life-long 
Subscriber,” asking us if we know of any article that 
will remove surplus hair. We have answered this 
question forty times, and yet it has escaped the no- 
tice of “A. 0.8.,° “A. A. RB." and “L.L. 8." We 
do not intend to answer it again. 

A VERY Pretty Watcn.—Madame Seebach has 
been robbed of a watch in the form of a beetle, 
thickly incrusted with diamonds and rubies. Touch- 
ing one spring caused its wings to open, revealing 
the dial of the watch, another spring opened to the 
view a portrait of the donor, with a highly compli- 
mentary inscription. 
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GERMAN CARICATURES OF THE FRENCH :— 

“ At the early stages of the war Napoleon would 
seem to have been the chief object of the national 
satire; thus suggesting the proclamation of the King 
of Prussia, that he did not make war against the 
French people, though even from these caricatures 
we may learn how, as the struggle became en- 
venomed, such philosophic platitudes passed out of 
sight. The scandalous melodrama at Saarbrucken 
was never forgotten, and furnished a text for the 
most bitter invective and ridicule of Napoleon, his 
wife, and his boy, whom they call Lulu. It must be 
said that {t is chiefly towards him that any bitterness 
is exhibited. Thus he is shown, stooped and dilapi- 


dated, stopping before a print shop in Berlin, his boy 
in a patch pair of trowsers beside him, and looking 
at German portraits of the king, Bisinarck, at the 


surrender of Sedan, ete. A lively sketch of Lulu’s 
baptism of fire follows, the little boy, in a paper 
cocked hat, being held up in the arms of a grinning 
Turco to see the burning town below, the soldiers 
lying down and omeking, all enjoying it as if it was 
some spectacle. Great fun, too, is e of the Na 
leoniec boots and cocked hat, which are exhibi 
tossing on the stormy sea between Eng- 
land—the emperor clinging to one, the empress to 
the other, out of which Lulu also peeps. The cage of 
a menagiee is shown, one compartment labelled 
Leopard, the next ‘Bona-pard (Corsica),’ behind 
which is seen the emperor clutching the bars, while 
Lulu - ~ about a ay —_. In a aees 
cage is the peacoe n), empress strutting 
witha glorious tail, while outside the Ring of Prussia, 
whip in hand, acts as showman. The Napoleon- 
ometer exhibits the changes of the emperor’s face 
marked on a graduated seale, as the different bits of 
news reached him. Thus at Saarbrueken there is a 
smirk of satisfaction; at Weissen a twitch of 
doubt and uneasiness; at Woerth a sort of draggled, 
scared look; while the battle near Metz shan his 
face into that of an old man, his monstache out of 
curl, the hair standing on end, the jaws sunk. A 
huge cartoon, after the disaster ai exhibits 
him as a battered old Frenchman surrende his 
sword to three burly figures, Bismarck, the King, 
and Von Moltke. Indeed, the spirit of all these 
sketches is plainly in glorifying German bulk, size, 
and solidity, in contrast with the eg forms of their 
adversaries ; thus following out the old principle of 
depreciation adopted by English caricaturists. 

“ A very vigorous illustration shows us England as 
a sort of shrewish spinster, in a pork-pie hat, sitting 
in her little island, with her fleet at her feet; with 
one hand she is giving money and chassepots to a 
French soldier, the other she holds out empty to a 
German. On the other side of the ‘Canal,’ as it is 





called, = as a handsome a woman, is 
petting a tiny French soldier, giving him wine and 
rts, while one of her own soldiers is lting a crowd 


of German refugees with stones. Bismarck, mean- 
while, with note-book in hand, stern and calm, stands 
between, taking down all he sees. Strasburg is, of 
course, not forgotten, and is shown as a sort of lorn 
maiden, her cathedral in her lap, while a portly Ger- 
man soldier makes rough advances to her, and tries 
to console her. There isa well-drawn pair of sketche: 

one labelled ‘ How they intended visiting Berlin,’ an 

where is shown the Unter den Linden, all crowded 
with Turcos and Zouaves, capering and dancing, 
according to the popular ideal, the officers walking 
with ladies, and enjoying themseives at cafés; the 
other shows ‘ How they did go to Berlin,’ that is, in 
a huge railway train, crammed with French soldiers, 
stopping at a German station, the German ladies 
looking at them, and handing them refreshments.” 


THE following is the conclusion of an epitaph on a 

tombstone in east Tennessee: ‘She lived a life of 
virtue, and died of the cholera morbus, caused by 
eating green fruit in the full hope of a blessed im- 
mortality, at the early age of 21 years, 7 months and 
16 days. Reader, go thou and do likewise.” 
* A New York paper contains the following adver- 
tisement: ‘‘ Wanted, a laundress who will be willing 
to take pay for her work in lessons upon the guitar. 
Address Sol. Fa., box ——, Post-Office.’’> 


THE New York World, in order to effectually con- 
tradict an item of false news, describes it as “a 
strong solution of wood ashes.”’ 
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AN AFFECTING SCENE IN Paris.—About an hour 
before the firing was stopped, at midnight on Thurs- 
day, along the whole tine of defence, we exclaimed 
to each otner, as a loud burst of cannonading rolled 
through the air, not knowing that it was to be the 
last we should hear. I weii remember the first we 
trembiingly listened to one evening, more than four 
monthsago. Heaven grant that such experiences may 
never be renewed tous! But a few hours after the 
guns had roared their last on Friday morning, we 
went to the church of St. Augustin to attend the 
funeral service of our much-regretted Henri Regnauit. 
Hundreds had done the same. I have said that the 
poor young painter’s friends were well nigh countless 
—that he was wonderfully beloved. Truly, I rarely 
saw mourning so deep as among that crowded con- 
course, in which even men shed bitter tears. The 
great church was full; there were his young friends 
of his travels and his studio, his fellow-students of 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, his comrades of the na 
tional rd, the friends of his father, members of 
the institute, Jules Simon and others of the govern- 
ment; nea Gautier and Arséne Houssaye, 
Meissonier, Courbet, pee, and many more 
artists of > repute. the unwonted and som- 
bre soldier dresses now worn by our citizens were to 
be seen there, and gave a strange old-world appear- 
ance to the scene ; some tall men, who moved through 
the assembly in long, ample coats of buff-colored or 
iron-gray cloth, with large hoods flung back on the 
shoulders, and broad _ leathern belts inclosing the 
waist and supporting the short, thick bayonet-sword, 
looked like some soldier-priests of bygone times. 
Around the bier, upon which lay a pile of beautifuuy 
fresh white lilac, stood, with shouldered arms, the 
men of Regnault’s company, and the trumpeters of 
his regiment. To these were due an incident of the 


soldier’s funeral that impressed the most of all. In 
the midst of the low —— and of the pageienc 
choruses of young voices, suddenly a word of miii- 


tary command was given, and a brilliant fanfare 
burst out. How was it that this PL seares was the 
saddest note in all the sad scene? Then, at the con- 
clusion, when the great doors were thrown open, and 
the gray light from without, Fopring into the taper- 
lit shade of the chureh, fell full upon the stream of 
faces that went out towards it—faces not only sad- 
dened by grief, but, as it was far too plain, rendered 
thin and pale by fatigue and poor diet—the scene 
was, indeed, a most painful one. The cantinizre of 
the attalion, a young, frail-looking woman, was cry- 
ing sadly. Following, as chief mourner, was Henri 
Regnault’s only relation now in Paris, his elder 
brother; and leaning on his arm, in deep mourning, 
Was a young girl to whom Henri was engaged to be 
married. The body was carried down into the erypt 
of the church, and those assembled poured out into 
the place—all, I doubt not, with the same thought of 
what a sad end this was. And thinking of all those 
which the defence of Paris has cost her—when one 
adds to the long list the familiar names of Perelli 

the composer ; of Gustave Lambert, the traveller ; o 

Seneste, the young comedian of the Francais: and 
many more, who, even in these last few days, have 
died of their wounds—when one reads the heart- 
rending account of the ceremony performed at the 
cemetery of Pére La Chaise over the bodies of our 
citizen soldiers who fell at Montretout, how ean one 
be otherwise than full of thankfulness that the end 


has come, whatsoever that end may be? 
E. DE * * *, 


FRANKING PRIVILEGE.—To show how this is abused, 
we received a circular of the Lake George Hotel, 
franked by J. M. Cavanaugh, M. C.; and some time 


‘since a request for an autograph, franked by another 


honorable! 

THE Khedive of Egypt is said to be the most ex- 
travagant prince in the world. For his private 
pleasures he is reported to have squandered in the 
last five years no less than twelve million dollars, 
and, besides, to have incurred debts to the amount 
of four millions more. In 1859 he had to pay 1,100,000 
francs to Paris milliners for dresses furnished to the 
women of his harem; and his sons spent 500,000 
francs during the first four months of their sojourn 
in Paris and London. We always thought this kind 
of family was very expensive. 
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A MODEL RESIDENCE. 
Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hoss & Son, Architects, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 


Sormerly 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE above bui ping ivae designed and_ built for 


Colonel Walter W. ce, of New York City, u 

the west bank of Lake George, one and a half miles 
above the Fort William er Hotel, T. Roessle & 
Son proprietors, upon one of the most Te 


situations on the lake. It is surrounded bya 
plantation, which is fast being made one of the most 
extensive and beautiful 1 pares in the northern part 

Fish ponds, rors and 


of the State of New Yo p 
all the adornments and conveniences indulge 


n by 
































FIRST STORY. 


ns are here bev supplied. The building is 
superb and and its proportions are adapted 
to the ion. Yt is one of the very finest resi- 
dences in the State of New York, and is admired by 
all who behold it. 








First Floor.—A vestibule, 9 by 10 feet; B hall, 10 
feet wide; C pa oy 16 feet 9 inches by 29 
feet 6 inches; D parlor, 16 feet 6 inches by 24 feet; E 

tting-room, 26 feet 9 inches by 16 feet; F staircase 
hall; G dining-room, 22 feet 3 inches by 17 feet 9 
inches: H breakfast-room, 17 feet 4 inches by 18 feet ; 
I kitchen, 14 feet by 19 feet 6 inches; J kitchen, 14 
feet 5 yet: Salven ; K pantry; L servants’ stair 
; pore 

Second Floor.—N dressing-room, 10 feet 9 inches 
by 10 feet 9inches; O ha!l!, 10 feet $ inches wide; P 
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SECOND STORY. 


principal chamber, 16 feet 6inches by 29 feet; Q 
chamber, 17 by 22 feet; R chamber, 16 feet by 27 feet 
6 inches; S bath-room, 13 feet 9 inches by 9 feet 1 
inch; T chamber, 18 by 18 feet; U chamber, 15 feet 6 
inches by 15 feet 6 inches; V chamber. 16 feet 6 
inches by 14 feet; W bath-room, 4 by 8 feet. 
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SPLENDID CHROMOS at less than half the price 
asked in the stores:— 


“ ASKING A BLESSING.” Painted by Professor 
Jordan. Size 204 by 15% Price $3.00. 


“ Ay) but wait, good wife, a minute; 
have first a word to say: 
Do = know what day to-day is? 
Mother, ’tis our wedding-day! 


* Just as now, we sat at supper 
When the guests had gone away; 
You sat that side, I sat this side, 
Forty years ago to-day! 


“Then what pians we laid together: 
What brave things I meant to do! 
Could we dream to-day would find us 
At this table—me and you? 


“ Better so, no doubt—and yet I 
Sometimes think—I cannot tell— 
Had our boys—ah, yes! I Know, dear; 
Yes, He doeth all things well. 
“Well, we’ve had our joys and sorrows; 
Shared our smiles as well as tears; 
And—the best of all—I’ve had your 
Faithful love for forty years! 


“ Poor we’ve been, but not forsaken; 
Grief we’ve known, but never shame— 
“* Father, for Thy endless mercies 
Still we bless Thy Holy Name !” 


“ISN’T SHE PRETTY?” Painted by the cele- 
+ es Lilly M. Spencer. Size 12!4 by 164% Price 


“MOUNT MERINO”’—Sunset on the Hudson. 
pes by Arthur Ponton. Size 194 by 10. Price 


“UNDER THE MISTLETOE.” Price $2.50. 


We will pay the postage on all the pictures, These 
beautiful parlor ornaments must be seen to be appre- 
ciate® They far exceed any chromos yet pubiished. 
Address L. A. Gopger, Philadelphia, 


“ WHEN,” asks an English magazine writer, ‘does 
the toy ge really cease? Look at the rich man with 
his establishment; what is it but a bigger box of 
toys? The tin coach grown up big: the horses be- 
come alive; the box of 3 and cows developed 
and better made, able to walk, and bieat, and low; 
the trees able to stand more firmly than those old 
avenues, whose trees were all of that one peaked 
shape with the green ey up them ; the toy shi 
grown into a yacht; the box of dinner things, wit 
the varnished provisions immovable upon them, ex- 
changed for grand dinner parties; the doll passed 
into « wife, the baby nurse intoa nursery. Ah, sad 
if the command came to lay by these in a box, and to 
put them on a shelf in Earth's great cupboard for our 

roken toys! Well, I grant you it would be a poor 
way to consider of things, to look at these things only 
as — only as ministers for amusement, and stays 
for the whim of the hour. But it is certain that they 
who look not beyond this brief life do thus consider 
of them, dothusemploythem. Thetoyage continues 
all the life long, though the child’s heart goes soon.” 


** AMONG the secret papers found at the Tuileries, 
there was a bill of the Prince superna» travellin 
expenses. It contained, among other items, the fol- 


lowing: “ Several triumphal arches, erected on both | 


sides of the river, 355 franes.". Triumphal arches, 


paid out of the pocket of him to whom they were 
edicated! In those days some persons used o ~ : 
nd their 


“See the enthusiasm of the people; they s 
last savings to make garlands and — es for the 
child of their hearts!” All this while the jnvenile, 
who knew better, however, must have sorrowfull 
murmured to himself: ‘The cash-box of papa will 
have $100 less by this transaction.’ Oh, the coulisse 
of this gigantic farce which calls itself monarchy!” 

Why, bless your innocence! that is nothing new. 
It is in constant practice here. Persons buy the 
pitchers that are presented to them by admiring 
workmen; fire horns, sets of silver, etc. Not only 
do they purchase the articles, but they give the sup- 
posed donors handsome suppers. In New York they 
put up bronze statues of themselves, 
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FREIGHT ON LETTERS AND PREMIUM ON DrarTs.— 
Subscribers will please understand that when they 
send their letters by an express company they must 
pay the freight, and those who send drafts must pay 
the premium. We advise subscribers to remit a 
post-office order or a draft payable to the order of L. 
A. Gopry. The rates for postal money orders as 
established by law are as follows :— 


“The Ms ney money order system established by 
law provides that no money order shall be issued for 
any sum less than $1 nor more than $50. Al! persons 
wlio receive money orders are required to pay there- 
for the following charges or fees, viz: For an order 
for $1 or for any larger sum, but not exceeding $2, 
the sum of 10 cents shall be charged and exacted by 
the postmaster giving such order; for an order of $ 
and up to $30, the charge will be 15 cents; more than 
$30 and up to $0, the charge shall be 20 cents; over 
$40 and up to $50, the charge shall be 25 cents.” 


A YOUNG woman’s conundrum—Who is our favorite 
Roman hero? Marius. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


Appress “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Philadelphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi- 
tress. 

Ran) order attended to unless the cash accompa- 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for aJl articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Miss C. F. G.—Sent hair by express March 31, 1871. 

M. L.—Sent pattern April 4th. 

Mrs. N. R. G.—Sent pattern 4th. 

Mrs. A. A. B.—Sent pattern 4th. 

Mrs. F. B.—Sent pattern 4th. 

Mrs. 8S. P. W.—Sent pattern 4th. 

Mrs. General S.—Sent goods by express 4th. 

H. E. P..—Sent article l4th. 

Mrs. E. K, 8.—Sent articles by express 15th. 

Fairy.—1.’ Yes, if you have been introduced. 2 
Question too much involved; better let it work its 
way without lorgnettes. 

An Old Subscriber.—Again. That signature, espe- 
cially with the request made, shows that it is a 
mistake. 

Merry.—1. Yes. 2. It would not be correct. 

May W.—See answer last month. 

" —~ Eyes.—Leave it on the chair. Fan inthe left 
and. 

Bertha.—In answer to your inquiry whether any 
one could inform you how alum could be made into 
baskets, vases, etc., purchase or make a pretty basket 
of copper wire. Dissolve alum in water until the 
water will take up no more, and suspend the basket 
in the solution ; in about three weeks the basket wiil 
be covered with crystals, 

Ettie H.—It is im ible for us to answer your 
question “How can I look intelligent?” Perhaps if 
you read and study hy may possibly look so. 

Archibald.—That is a secret of the profession, and 
we have in vain tried to find it out. We have seen 
many plans tried, but none were successful. 

Mollie.—Your wrinkles come early. Can do no- 
thing for you. 

E. W. H., Kansas.—Some of your questions are 
ridiculous, some improper, and others have been an- 
swered at least twenty times in the Book. If you 
had sent a stamp we would have replied to some of 


them. 

: o R. R.—A red nose is very often caused by tight 
acing. : 
Petroleum.—En, mentring. Anything you can 
afford, from $16 to $1000. Don’t purchase Milton gold. 

Minnie.—Certainly wrong, unless you are engaged. 

M. A. R.—To clean your decanters, roll up in small 
pieces some soft brown or blotting-paper ; wet them, 
and soap them well. Put them into the decanters 
about one quarter full of warm water; shake them 
well for a few minutes, then rinse with clear coid 
water; wipe the outsides with a nice dry cloth, put 
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the decanters to drain, and when they dry they will 
be almost as bright as new ones. 

Miss Lou C.—If your friend, Miss Belle F., is a 
“constant subscriber,” it is wonderful that she dict 
not see the article you ask for in the March number 
of this year, and one printed in biue in the Pobruary 
number. It does appear to us that “constant an 
ribers,” and “attentive readers” want 








old subse 
strong magni : 
Lulu 8.—To any r party, but not to a wedding. 
Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the ditress Fushion Depariment wiil 
hereafter exeeute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small eo for the 
eee gine oy poe a 

nne ‘or dresses, jewe 
hair-work, wors children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets be chosen with a view to eco- 
nol S1., eapeeintnaen patkelihe comet. For 
warded by ex any co! . Fo 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, ayy ty | by checks jor the 
yt farag ig to be addressed to the care of A. 
Gode ; 

We aeder will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neither the Editor nor the Publisher 
will be accountable for losses that may occur in re- 


mitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as 
nied by a note of the complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 

n goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articies will 
be taken back. nm the are sent, the 
action must be considered final. 

The pu r of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress of absinthe green silk, made 
with one skirt, trimmed with a side plaiting nearly 
reaching to the waist. Black silk casaque, trimmed 
elaborately with lace and satin bows; it is cut so as 
to display the dress waist. Green crape hat, trimmed 
with white and green feathers. 

Fig. 2—Afternoon dress of lilac Canton crape, 
made with one skirt, with one ruffle on the bottom. 
Pointed corsage, cut square neck, and trimmed with 
a puff of the same. Black lace overdress and waist, 
looped up with lilac satin ribbon. Black lace coiffure 
and lilac satin rosette in hair. 

Fig. 3—Evening dress of white French muslin, 
trimmed with seven folds of silk, edged with narrow 
lace. Overdress (a court train) and basque waist of 
pink silk, trimmed with white lace and black velvet ; 
muslin sleeves. Hair arranged a la Pompadour, 
with pink rosette and white feather in it. 

Fig. 4.—Walking toilette of écru buff silk pongee; 
the underskirt a darker shade of silk, trimmed with 
a plaiting, headed by a puff and fancy gimp; the 
overskirt trimmed to correspond, with the addition 
of a rowof black lace. Basque waist, the upper part 
covered with spotted black net. English straw bon- 
net, trimmed with the same color and flowers. 

Fig. 5.—Visiting dress of stone-colored silk, made 
with two skirts; the lower one trimmed on the front 
breadth with three bands of purple silk, and a plait- 
ing—only one—extending all around the dress; the 
overskirt is trimmed to correspond, with the addition 
of black lace. Coat waist, trimmed to correspond ; 
sleeves open on the back. Hat of fine chip, of the 
gime color, trimmed with ribbon and flowers. 

Fig, 6.—Suit for boy of five years, of pale buff pigué 


ble, accompa- 





made with blouse and short pants, Black velvet 
belt. Straw hat. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDZ. 


Fig. 1.—Dove-colored silk dress, made with two 
skirts, trimmed with plaited ruffles, headed by a 
ruche of darker silk. Black silk fichu jacket, 
trimmed with lace; open sleeves. Black lace hat, 
trimmed*‘with pink roses and black plume. 

Fig. 2—Walking dress of lilac pongee, made with 
two skirts, and trimmed with ruffle and bands of 
silk; the upper one isscalleped on the edge. Sacque 
of the same, trimmed to correspond. White chip 
bonnet, trimmed with lilac. Lilac parasol. 

Fig. 3—Walking dress of écru buff silk pongee, 
made with two skirts; the lower one trimmed with 
ruffies, with brown ribbon bands going over them 
slantwise ; the upper skirt and jacket are of brown 
silk, trimmed with fringe. Bonnet of white chip, 
trimmed with brown and buff feathers and velvet. 

Fig. 4.—House dress of violet silk, made with two 
skirts; the lower one trimmed with three pinked 
ruffies, headed by bands of a darker shade of silk; 
the upper skirt is trimmed with a band of the same 
and fringe. Heart-shaped corsage, and coat sleeves 
trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of gray and white striped 
silk, made with two skirts; the lower one trimmed 
with a pointed bias ruffle, headed bya band of black 
silk, with bows at intervals ; upper skirt trimmed with 
plaiting, looped at the sides with bows and ends of 
black ribbon. Black silk jacket, with striped facings. 
White straw hat, trimmed with black and blue fea- 
thers. 

Fig. 6.—Ladies’ silk sacque, trimmed with gimp 
and knotted fringe. 

Fig. 7.—Ladies’ corset cover, made of cambric 
muslin, and trimmed with lace insertion and tucks. 

Figs. 8 and 9.—Infant’s boots. Fig. 8 is made of 
piqué, trimmed with braid and fancy buttons. Fig. 
9 is made of white Cashmere, buttoned, and a fancy 
bow on the toe. 

Fig. 10.—Infant’s cap, made of embroidered mus- 
lin and Valenciennes lace insertion. 

Fig. 11.—Baby’s chip hat, trimmed with blue vel- 
vet and small feather. 

Figs. 12and 13—Pelerines. Fig. 12 is of silk, edged 
with velvet, with a row of lace beyond the velvet. 
The pelerine is finished with a bow of velvet and 
lace. Fig. 13 is made of folds of the same material 
as the dress is composed of and folds of crosswise 
velvet; the velvet is edged with fringe. 

Fig. 14.—Infant’s pigué bonnet, braided and em- 
broidered with white. 


SECOND SIDE. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—See Work Department. 

Fig. 3—This jacket is made of black spotted net, 
and trimmed, as shown in illustration, with net 
ruches and lace of two different widths. It is very 
pretty worn over low-colored silk dresses, and orna- 
mented down the fronts with colored satin bows to 
match the dress. 

Fig. 4.—Waist and overskirt of black spotted lace, 
trimmed with lilac satin and black lace. 

Fig. 5.—Ninon paletét front, made of black silk, 
and trimmed with quillings, fringe, and gimp orna- 
ments. 

Fig. 6.—Ruche paletét front, trimmed with a ruche 
of velvet and fringe. It can be made of white cloth 
or of material to match the dress, 

Figs. 7 and 8&—Undersleeves. The upper part of 
the sleeve is of plain, and the lower part of embroi- 
dered muslin, with a lace put on in appliqué. 

‘Fig. 9.—Soft stays for a girl of six. These stays 
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are to be made of white coutil; the casings are filled 
with soft cord. They button at the back, and the 
petticoat is stitched to them. 

Fig. 10.—Infant’s flannel skirt; the waist is also of 
flannel ; the skirt is trimmed with three rows of silk 
braid. 

Fig. 11.—Dress for an infant, made of fine Nainsook 


‘muslin; the edge of the skirt is trimmed with em- 


broidery ; the waist is plaited; belt of insertion, and 
neck and sleeves trimmed with insertion. 

Fig. 12.—Cambric dressing jacket. The material 
of this is eambric muslin. The ornament in front, 
which is heart-shaped, is tucked and edged with em- 
broidered insertion, followed by a Vandyked plait- 
ing, terminating with embroidery. This pattern 
could also be arranged as a nightdress. 

Fig. 13.—Waist for infant’s night flannel skirt; it 
is open at both the sides and back. 

Fig. 14.—Suit for boy from three to five years, of buff 
piqué, trimmed with black braid. The scarf across 
the shoulder is of the pigué, trimmed to correspond. 
Straw hat, trimmed with black velvet. 

Fig. 15.—Bow with imitated velvet buckle. This 
bow eonsists of three loops of gros grain, arranged 
on a round piece of stiff net; these loops are bound 
with a strip of satin one-tenth of an inch wide. One 
of the loops is drawn through an imitated black vel- 
vet buckle, which is likewise sewn down on the 
ground. The buckle is made of black velvet; it is 
bound on the outer edge with satin, and lined with 
stiff net. At the lower point the buckle is orna- 
mented with thin silk tassels. 

Fig. 16.—Sunshade of unbleached linen, trimmed 
with strips and a Vandyked edging of red linen, 
and with a flounce edged with red, arranged in small 
box-plaits. Red cords and tassels. Bamboo handle. 

Fig. 17.—Sunshade of light blue gros grain silk, 
trimmed with narrow flutings, silk fringe, and a 
border of curled white feathers. Ivory handle. 

Fig. 18.—Apron for a little girl; this can Iso, by 
being closed up in the back, answer for a dress. 

Fig. 19.—First short dress for infant; the trimming 
is braiding in fine white braid. 

Fig. 20.—Dress for girl of six years old, made with 
asacque. The material is buff linen; the trimming 
consists of a narrow ruffle of the same, headed by a 
brown braid. 

Fig. 21.—Suit for girl of eight years, of bluesummer 
poplin, made with two skirts and sacque, and trimmed 
with a ruffle and band of silk. 

Fig. 22.—Dress for girl of four years, of white al- 
paca, made low, square in the neck, with tucked 
muslin on the neck and arms; the trimming is blue 
velvet. White straw hat, trimmed with biue velvet. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


For the benefit of those of our readers who are now 
anxious to prepare their wardrobes for their summer 
sojourn at lakes, mountains, seaside, or even plain 
country quarters, we will give a few hints upon 
making wash goods, etc. 

In linen suits two colors predominate, the delicate 
écru dress, trimmed with nut-brown linen. For ex- 
ample, the écru, yellow as the golden heart of the 
pansy, or pale as the flossy corn silk, is made up in 
the skirt, long overskirt, and short, rather closely 
fitting basque. Again, the skirt and long Polonaise. 
These are trimmed with the same, and again in 
plaited ruffies and flat side plaitings; the edges 
covered with narrow bands, in two shades darker, 
stitched on. A handsome suit can be made of un- 
bleached linen, with wide trimming plaited one way, 
alternating with the same color of the dress, and a 
shade or two darker. Pale green in linen, of that 
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indescribable green we find in dried herbs, or light 
grayish olive, is very fashionable. Suits of batiste, 
a linen finished lawn, in gray grounds, striped with 
white or black, are prettily trimmed with three 
straight flounces a finger deep, edged with tiny 
fluted ruffies an inch wide, cut bias. 

Linen suits are universally used for travelling, but 
some ladies do not like them ; for these, the Glengary 
cloak is used for a duster, to entirely cover over a 
handsome travelling suit; or, if not worn in travel- 
ling, is worn when driving over a dusty road. The 
cloak should be long enough to cover the entire 
dress, to be made of either gray or brown linen. 
The trimming is bias bands of the linen, stitched on, 
or else white or brown braid, large pearl buttons. 

White dresses are even more popular than they 
have been. Bishops’ lawn is a favorite material for 
morning wear, and suits of it can be purchased 
ready made at the furnishing houses. The plainest 
are made with a skirt of walking length, a simply 
constructed overskirt, with short apron front, and 
longer back, draped high on the sides, and a slightly 
loose basque that may be worn with a belt or with- 
out. On the lower skirt are three rows of small side 
plaits, each row a finger deep, slightly separated 
from each other, and each headed by a ruche of 
lawn, scantily gathered in the centre. A single row 
of this trimming trims the upper skirt and basque. 
Ruche around the high neck ; coat sleeves, with the 
trimming outlining the Duchesse shape; and a belt 
of lawn, with short sash ends trimmed like the 
skirt. Other suits have deep side plaitings, headed 
by puffs and a row of diagonal tucks. If the figure 
is thin, a yoke of puffs and tucks is introduced in the 
basque. Nansook and white Organdy suits, simi- 
larly made, are trimmed with point Duchesse lace, 
and will be worn over colored silk slips for evening, 
and over white in the daytime. 

Embroidered Swiss muslins are also very much 
worn. A very beautiful dress seen was made of very 
fine muslin, and had a French waist gathered into a 
belt, te which basques were added, and trimmed 
with an embroidered ruffle. The overskirt had an 
embroidered pyramid in each breadth, and a needle- 
worked ruffle. This was to be draped over a white 
muslin, or else a colored silk skirt. 

A stylish and useful tunic is very fashionable ; it is 
made of white muslin, with plaited flounces, trimmed 
with Valenciennes lace. This tunic may be worn 
with a black or colored silk skirt, and by altering 
the hue and material of the trimmings, a constant 
variety of toilet can be obtained. 

An original idea, intended for suits for summer 
wear, dispenses with an outer wrap, and thus gives 
but one covering for the body and arms. The waist, 
which must be put on first, is a chemise russe, with 
darts in front, and loose back. This corsage is lined 
with soft muslin, or cotton satine. The dress skirt, 
belted over the chemise russe to keep it in place, 
has the apron front of the overskirt attached to it, 
and prettily caught up at thesides. To complete the 
suit, a belt of folds bound on each side is added, and 
from this belt is pendant the bouffant back that com- 
pletes the overskirt. This isa stylish and convenient 
design for business, shopping, and travelling suits 
that are donned in a hurry, as each part is so well 
arranged that it is almost impossible to fail in adt 
justing the dress at once. When worn, the suit has 
the effect of an elaborate Polonaise and skirt. 

For the benefit of our readers who do their own 
millinery, we will give a few hints of how to trim: the 
straw bonnets now so much worn. It is not a difi- 
cult matter to trim these straw bonnets. Face the 
standing front, and, indeed, all the inside edge ef the: 
bonnet with bias silk of a becoming color, usuaily,, 
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though not necessarily, matching the trimming rib- 


wide, turned up outside on the straw. The face 
trimming, a revival of the old time cap front, is 
fastened to bonnet wire placed inside the front, and 
slightly projecting. It consists of a full ruche of 
black lace, gathered to the wire, or of white tulle 
plaited, with a bow, flower, or left entirely plain, the 
latter predominate. Twine the ribboa around the 
crown, knotting it irregularly with three or four 
knots, letting the ends hang at the back three-eighths 
of a yard long, raveling them into fringe two inches 
deep, and tied in three little tassels. On the left 
side there is invariably a flower cluster correspond- 
ing with the one used inside. This is placed very 
high, with drooping ends, and sometimes trailing 
flowers fall behind. The curtain, used when the 
bonnet has no straw band, is about a finger deep, of 
ribbon or silk, held in box plaits. The strings appear 
from beneath the trimming around the crown, are 
each a yard long, pass behind the ears, and are tied 
under the chin. All appearance of stiffness and 
regularity is avoided in the trimming, and there is 
much room for display of individual taste. Ladies, 
we fancy, will again return to arranging their own 
bonnets, as they did before our late intricate fashions 
were introduced. 

A great deal of black lace is used to soften down 
the hard lines of straw bonnets. The lace most used 
is thread, or imitation thread. Scarfs of Brussels 
net, both plain and figured, bordered with narrow 
edging, are pendent from the backs of bonnets, and 
the ribbon strings now worn will soon be abandoned 
during the warm weather for lace ones. There are 
no jet orazaments, and very few straw ones, such as 
pendent balls and acorns; and the trimmings are 
principally confined to ribbons, flowers, and laces. 

We will mention a few hats seen, and then pass on 
to other themes. One is a white chip gypsy, which 
can hardly be strictly called a bonnet or round hat, 
as it partakes of many of the qualities of either. 
The inevitable coronet sets off the front of this hat. 
The trimming is thread lace, falling in tabs over the 
chignon. Over this lace is a handsome ostrich tip, a 
perfect gem in its artistic arrangement, from which 
droops an exquisite fringe of the same shade.  lit- 
tle pink bow nestles in thé front of this hat. Among 
the bonnets was a chip gypsy, with Nile green trim- 
mings falling in double loops behind, and finished 
with an ostrich tip and handsome tea rose. The 
face trimming, a double puffing of silk to match, and 
a ruching of narrow black thread lace. A Leghorn 
bonnet had a plaited curtain, and was trimmed with 
buff ribbon and very artistic foliage. An English 
straw and Neapolitan braid, mixed together, is bound 
with Turquoise blue velvet, and trimmed with gaze 
de Chine, a softer and more becoming material, by 
the way, than the ecrépe of last season. This formed 
a very heavy scarf, edged with biack thread lace, 
falling on the right as a string, which can be passed 
under the chin and caught on the left side. A resille 
on the crown; a bow completed this very charming 
hat. A round hat, of mixed straw also, had a tulle 
crown, forming & cosey nest for a humming-bird, a 
searf of gaze de Chine passing over the crown, and 
falling behind in the heavy fold, tied with a rose- 
colored bow, folds of the same being laid over the 
crown. A lovely hat, christened the “ Marguerite,” 
is an exquisitely fine and richly colored Leghorn ; the 
crown rather high, and perfectly flat on the top; the 
brim just the proper width to be becoming, indented 
at the sides. The trimming, ceil-blue gros grain rib- 
bon, encircles the crown in graceful rouleauz, falling 
negligently in three broad streamers at the back. 
Forming a diad2me in front, and peeping from among 
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| the blue rouleauz, are great white Marguerites, with 
bon. Above this, put black thread edging an ineh | 





yellow hearts. For a blonde, this is particularly 
lovely. 

When speaking of overdresses, we omitted to men- 
tion a new material very much admired for many 
virtues it possesses, called “ mousseline grenadine,” 
of pure whiteness. It strongly resembles very fine 
tarlatane in texture, but possesses this advantage 
over that very flimsy fabric that, while equally 
transparent, it is firm, admits of no stretching and 
fraying, and will wash as well as more substantial 
stuff. This is to be made in overskirts for light 
silks, like the rosy hue of sunset or fairy rift of blue 
gleaming through the fleecy clouds of summer. 
They are usually trimmed with pinked ruches and 
Valenciennes lace. 

The newest shades of gloves for the present season 
are all the shades of drab, orange, lavender, and 


| light brown. The Marquise kid gloves, with one 
button, as worn by the ladies of the German royal 
| court at Berlin, are in great favor and demand, but 
, the Marguerites are still more popular. The late 


war has stimulated the German manufacturers 
greatly, and increased the kid glove trade in this 
country, so that the celebrated gloves coming from 
Vienna, end other parts of Europe, are ordered in 
large consignments. Three brands—Herz’s seam- 
less, Marguerites, and Marquise—will be in great 
demand next fall; they are steadily and surely 
growing in favor. High gloves still continue of 
evenings, and, with the sleeves nearly reaching to 
the elbow, almost cover the arm. A pretty arm is 
something to be admired, besides being a rarity, and 
it is a pity that it should be hidden. 

Veils made like long scarfs, with square ends, are 
worn ; they are fastened at the back with a hair-pin, 
and fall with long ends behind. A great many fichus 
ala paysanne, made of Diack lace, are worn. They 
are simply a square of lace, folded in plaits, to form 
a point at the top of the back, and are crossed over 
the chest. They are very becoming when made of 
black Spanish blonde, but they are also popular in 
white Mechlin tulle and in white gauze. These 
fichus are for evening toilets, over open bodices. 

Black dresses of grenadine or silk, for house wear, 
are made to look gayer now by colored waistcoats. 
For instance, a black dress and a pink satin waist- 
coat. The waistcoat is made with large basques in 
front, and the bodice is trimmed with Valenciennes 
lace, which falls over the pink satin. A light-blue 
faille waistcoat is also appropriate and pretty; they 
are also made of lace, lined with colored silk. A 
white guipure one over mauve, produces a very rich 
effect, and one striped with Chantilly insertion is 
charming. They are also made entirely of silk, with 
stripes of white embroidery, stripes of passementerie, 
stripes of black velvet. Sometimes the waistcoat is 
made of the same color as underskirt, but the effect 
of it alone, with a black dress, is more distingué and 
novel. 

For the benefit of our readers who desire to know 
to what extremes some of the fair sex are carried, 
we copy the following: “‘ The eccentricities of fashion 
are marvellous. Nature is rapidly reconstructing 
itself. There is a rumor that false insteps and false 
eyelashes are among late inventions. One of our 
most famous rejuvenators has produced an exquisite 
lifelike enamel for the complexion which is exten- 
sively patronized, and, in addition, a charming blue 
tint for the shading of the outer corner of the eye- 
lid ; another still darker for the tracing of the veins 
of the temples and brow; added to this, a fine dark 
line drawn beneath the under eyelashes completes 
the ensembdle.”” We cannot imagine sometimes to 
what folly fashion will go. Fasnron. 














